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“WILL” AND “SHALL.” 

It is a great delight with many to consider 
Greek and Latin, together with other less perfect 
synthetic languages, as gaining an immense ad- 
vantage over our modern analytic modes of expres- 
sion, from the number of the inflections which 
they possess. The truth is that these languages 
have their peculiar excellencies, which, if laid in 
the balances against the advantages of our style of 
diction, would be found at least no greater than 
our own. Auxiliary verbs, as grammarians call 
them, are with us the substitutes for the more an- 
cient and cumbrous inflections which denoted the 
various methods of predication, and these convey 
such varied and subtle shades of meaning, that 
they may be fairly said to outshine even the much- 
vaunted Greek particles. 

One might reasonably suppose that some of the 
words and inflections, which expressed the finer 
distinctions of thought, would be constantly mis- 
used and confounded by the Greek or Roman 
pee At any rate, two of our auxiliary verbs, 

# and shall, which can boast of being equally 
delicate engines of expression, are maltreated by 
multitudes of our own citizens, some of whom 
Pride themselves on an education of no mean 
order. Beyond a certain point, language may pro- 
ceed in expressing subtleties of thought only with 


an increasing risk of becoming too fine for popular | 





use, and will and shall seem very nearly to have 
overshot this line of demarcation. A meaning in 
the words there truly is, and a wide distinction 
separates the two, but they are synonymous to a 
mind which is not accustomed to analyze thoughts. 

In brief technical terms shall is objective, will 
subjective—that is, they both denote futurity ; 
but shall denotes futurity which depends on cir- 
cumstances external to the subject of the sentence, 
will futurity which depends on the subject itself. 
Now, were this all, the matter would be pretty 
clear, and very little obscurity would have existed 
in their use. But, if we take our stand on é@ 
priort grounds, and consider how the case was 
certain to turn out, we shall immediately foresee 
the following complication. Of course, in order 
to make a true proposition, the speaker must know 
accurately whether the instance he has in hand is 
one of subjective or objective futurity, that is, 
whether the futurity depends on causes external 
or internal. But no man ever yet knew his neigh- 
bour’s heart, and so this knowledge, with a few 
exceptions, can only exist when the speaker him- 
self is the subject of the sentence—in other words, 
when the verb is in the first person singular or 
plural. In all other persons the futurity may be 
subjective, may be objective, the speaker can 
rarely tell, and in these persons will is the legiti- 
mate auxiliary. There is one way (and there are 
few others) by which the speaker may make cer- 
tain of the case, and that is, by resolving to im- 
pinge on his neighbour's free-will, and thus make 
the cause external. Under such condifions, shall 
may be used with the second and third persons, 
and the mere usage of shall with these persons 
nearly always implies such an impingement. From 
this we gather the reason why shall may not be 
ordinarily employed in these cases. 

In an interrogative or hypothetical sentence, 
or any sentence in which a positive statement is 
avoided, will or shall may be used, as the case may 
be. And even in interrogative and hypothetical 
sentences, will and shall may only be used in 
their strict meaning with the second person ; be- 
cause, if a third person be involved, the use of 
shall would require a knowledge of the circum- 
stances in which the agent will be placed. A few 
instances will make clear what has been said. 

Proper usages of the words :— 

i, **T wol be dead, or elles thou shalt die.” 

Chaucer, Cant. Tales, 1589. 

Here will, in the first clause, denotes that the 
cause of the speaker’s death will be internal, that 
the futurity is subjective. In the second. clause, 
shall necessarily implies that the speaker will im- 
pinge on the free-will of the person he addresses ; 
in other words, that the futurity is objective, that 
he will murder the man. But had the cause been 
any other than himself, will would have been the 
inevitable auxiliary. 
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2. “In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.”—Gen. ii. 17. 

This is another clear example of the use of shall 
in other than the first person. 

8. “ But ye will say,” &c.—Latimer’s Sermons, passim. 
Latimer could scarcely have employed shall in this 
case, unless he had made up his mind to compel 
the people. Therefore will, in this instance, may 
or may not denote subjective futurity. 

4. “T say that such man shail go to hell for so doing.” 

—Latimer’s Sermons. 
This is one of the few cases in which a cause ex- 
ternal to the person alluded to may be presumed 
upon other than the will of the speaker himself. 
Here accordingly shall is rightly employed. God’s 
word is regarded as immutable, and therefore shall 
may be always used, even in the second and third 
persons, when speaking of the consequences entailed 
by a man who runs counter to or obeys a divine 
ordinance. 

Improper usages of the word :— 

1. “Tam able to devote as much time and attention 

to other subjects, as I will be under the necessity of 
doing next winter.”—Chalmers’ Life, i. 73. 
The last clause in this quotation involves an ab- 
surdity, for the writer himself states that necessity 
will be the cause, and yet employs will, which 
denotes subjectivity. He thus unwittingly iden- 
tifies will and necessity. 

2. “A countryman, telling us what he had seen, re- 
marked that, if the conflagration went on as it was doing, 
we would have, as our next season’s employment, thie 
Old Town of Edinburgh to rebuild.”—Hugh Miller, My 
Schools and My School-Masters, p. 333. 

Would here makes the futurity of the rebuilding 
depend upon the wills of the men of Edinburgh, 
which was anything but the case. 

3. “ They say I will find such portraits in all the cot- 
tages of the peasants through the village.”—Brace’s 
Hungary. 

The error is here the same as in the last quo- 
tation. 

4. “ Let the British Government continue the protec- 
tion of last year, and we will be all right.”—Speech in 
the Assembly of a British Colony. 

“All will be right” would have been correct, on 
account of the difficulty in connexion with the 
second and third persons mentioned above. 

5. Some time during the last century, in the 
United States, one Abner Rogers murdered a man 
named Charles Lincoln ; and in his tria] Warren 
B. Parke, who was sent to search Rogers after the 
murder, gave evidence that he had heard the pri- 
soner say, “I have fixed the warder, and I’ll have 
a rope round my neck to-night.” Supposing that 
the prisoner used will in its proper sense, Parke 
deprived Rogers of his braces ; but Mr. Parker, 
counsel for the commonwealth, thought that the 
use of the word indicated an intention to commit 





suicide. Had he used shall there would have been 
little doubt as to his meaning.* 

Of course, I might multiply instances indefi- 
nitely. I have many curious ones before me, be- 
sides the most interesting of all—those drawn from 
the language of daily life. Let me conclude b 
saying that the misuse of these words is well 
known to be a pre-eminent peculiarity of the 
Scotch and Irish dialects, and that I know no 
other instance so striking of Lord Bacon’s dictum, 
“You may imagine that you master words, but 
words really master you.” 

W. H., Univ. Dunelm, 





CHINA. 

Perhaps, at the present time, when China is 
being more and more brought into intercourse 
with the great community of nations, the following 
list of works, of various — relating to 
that long shut up empire, will not be thought 
inopportune in “N. & Q.” The list was found 
inserted (in MS.) ina copy of Neumann’s “ History 
of the Pirates who infested the China Sea, from 
1807 to 1810, printed for the Oriental Translation 
Fund, 8vo., London, 1831”; and the book was 
picked up at Munich, last September, by a way- 
faring English bookworm, in whose library I 
found it.— 

BIBLIOTHECA SINICA. 

1, Arte China constante de Alphabeto e Grammatica 
comprehendendo modelos das differentes Composigoens. 
Composta por J. A. Goncalves, Sacerdote da Congregacao 
da Missao. Macao, 1829. 60f. 

2. Considérations sur la Nature Monosyllabique at- 
tribuée communément a la Langue Chinoise. If. 5vc. 

3. De l’Etude des Langues Etrangéres chez les Chinois. 
Par Abel Rémusat. If. 50c. 

4. Dernier Mot sur le Dictionnaire Chinois du Docteur 
Robert Morrison. Par J. Klaproth. 3f. 

5. Notice de l’Encyclopédie Littéraire de Ma-touan- 
intitulée Wen-hian-Thoung-Khao. Par Klaproth. 
a Notice de l’Ouvrage intitulé Lettre & M. Abel 
Rémusat sur la Nature des Formes Grammaticales. Par 
M. Sylvestre de Sacy. If. 50c. : 

7. Notice d'une Mappe-Monde et d’une Cosmographie 
Chinoises. Par Klaproth. 65f. . 

8. Recherches sur l’Origine et la Formation de 1’ Ecri- 
ture Chinoise. Par Rémusat. 

9. Dictionnaire Chinois. Par Deguignes. 45f. 

10. Supplément au Dictionnaire Chinois. Par Klap- 
roth. 10f. 

11. Dictionary of the Chinese Language. Par R. 
Morrison. 6 vols. 4to. 360f. 

12. Callery, Systema Phoneticum. 

TRANSLATIONS, &c. 

1. Chinese Courtship, in Verse. By Peter Pening 
Thoms. London, 1824. 15f. 

2. Chinese Novels, translated from the Originals, to 
which are added Proverbs and Moral Maxims, col- 





* For all, I think—at any rate, for the majority—of 
these instances, I am indebted to the interesting 
pamphlet on Will and Shall, by Sir Francis Head. 
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lected from their Classical Books and other Sources. By 
Davis. London, 1822. 11f. 50c. 

8, Chinese Miscellany, consisting of Original Extracts 
from Chinese Authors in the Native Character, with 
Translations and Philological Remarks. By R. Morri- 
gon. London, 1829. 10f. 50c. 

4, Confusii Chi-King, sive liber Carminum, ex Latina 
P. Lacharme Interpretatione; Edidit Julius Mohl. 
Stuttg., 1830. 7f. 

5. Hoei-lan-ki, ou Histoire du Cercle de Craie. Drame 
en Prose et en Vers, traduit du Chinois, et accompagné 
de Notes. Par M. Julien. London, 1832. 9f. 

6. Hore Sinice : Translations from the Popular Lite- 
rature of the Chinese. By R. Morrison. London, 1812. 
15f. 


7. Invariable Milieu, ou Ouvrage Moral de Tsin-ssée, 
en Chinois et en Mandchou. Par M. Abel Rémusat, 
1817. 25f. 

8. Lettre 4 M. le Baron A. de Humboldt, sur I’Inven- 
tion de la Boussole. Par M. Klaproth, 1834. 8f. 

9. Litter Patentes Imperatoris Sinarum Kanghi, 
Sinice et Latine. Edidit C. T. de Murr. 4f. 50c. 

10. Mémoire sur la Vie et les Opinions de Lao-Tsen, 
Philosophe Chinois. Par Abel Rémusat. 15f. 

11. Mémoire sur l’Origine et la Propagation de la 
Doctrine du Tao, fondée par Lao-tsen, traduit du Chinois 
par M. G. Pauthier. 7f. 

12. Mengtsen, vel Mencium inter Sinenses Philosophos, 
ingenio, doctrina, nominisque claritate Confusio proxi- 
mum. Ed. Stanislaus Julien. Lutet. Paris. 4 parties 
formant? vol. 24f. 

13. Ta-hio, traduit par Pauthier. Paris, 1837. 15f. 

14. Tao-te King (1* livre), traduit en Francais par 
Pauthier. 1838. , 10f. 

15. Ta-tsing-len-lée, ou Lois Fondamentales du Code 
Pénal de la Chine. Traduit du Chinois par G. T. Staunton, 
mis en Francais par Félix Renouard de Sainte-Croix, 
avec des Notes. Puris, 1812. 15f. 

16. Tchun-tsieou, le Printemps et l’Automne, ou 
Annales de la Principauté de Lou, depuis 722 jusqu’en 
481, avant l’'Ere Chrétienne. Traduites par Leroux 
Deshauterayes. 1750. 36f. 

17. Werke des chinesischen Weisen Khung fu dsou 
und seiner Schiiler. Von Dr. Wilhelm Schott. Berlin, 

831. 4f. 


18. Vindicie Philologice in Linguam Sinicam. Stan. 
Julien. Paris, 1830. 2f. 

19. Y King, Antiquissimus Sinarum liber quem ex 
latina Interp. P. Regis, Edidit Mohl. Stuttg., 1834. 10f. 


From the prices being marked in French money, 
the list was probably made by a Frenchman ; 
and the most of the works quoted are also by 
eminent scholars and professors of the Chinese 
language, who were Frenchmen, the study of that 
language having been for a long time endowed 
and | peer by many successive governments— 
royal, imperial, &c. 

The writer of this remembers seeing M. Klap- 
roth on many occasions in London, when it was 
understood that he had written a description of 

ina, which was announced to be in two vols. 4to., 
and for which many subscribers were obtained, in 
the list of whom the East India Company was in- 
serted. The work, however, never appeared, and 
T remember hearing it stated that M. Klaproth 

, in some mysterious way, lost the MS. 
J. Macray. 


(To be continued.) 





“ BILLIARDS.” 


Etymologists seem to have been much puzzled 
as to the derivation of the name of this popular 
game. Johnson derives it from “balyards, yards 
or sticks with which a ball is driven along a table.” 
In support of this he quotes Spenser (Hubbard’s 
Tale) :-— 

“ With dice, with balyards, much unfit, 
And shuttlecocks misseeming manly wit.” 

Nares objects to this etymology, and says, “It is 
really from billard, Fr.” Webster agrees with 
Johnson, whilst Walker takes the view of Nares, 
which is confirmed by Ogilvie. Mr. Hensleigh 
Wedgwood derives it through French billard, 
from billot, a stick or log of wood. 

The question is worthy of a little closer exami- 
nation, and in this process the first requisite is to 
trace the history of the word. It does not appear 
to be found in English before the time of Spenser, 
Shakspeare, and Ben Jonson. Since it is found 
much earlier in France, the English origin ascribed 
to it by Johnson is at once disposed of. 

In the Middle Ages, Latin boula, bouleta, and 
billa, French boule and bille, were used almost 
indifferently for games with balls. In a visitation 
of Odo, Archbishop of Rouen, a.p. 1245, we read : 
“TInvenimus dom. Laurentium curatum ecclesiz, 
de ludo talorum et boulete, de potu tabernarum 
graviter diffamatum.” In the statutes of an 
ecclesiastical synod of the fifteenth century it is 
enacted, “ Nullus etiam laicus teneat in domo sua 
boulam seu ludum taxillorum.” In a.p. 1353 it 
is stated in a French inquisition quoted by Du- 
cange, “Cim idem Jaquetus post prandium ad 
billas ivisset spaciatum seu lusum, accidit quod 
cum dictus Jaquetus billam cum quodam billardo, 
percutere vellet, dictus billardus & manibus ejus 
evasit.” In another document, bearing date 1389, 
in old French, it is stated, “ Quant Felix voulut 
biller son coup, il prit sa bille, et la cuidant ferir 
elle echeut & terre. Et ainsi comme il estendit 
son bras cuidant ferir sa bille, ledit billower lui 
eschappa et encontra ledit Picard par la teste 
prés de la temple.” 

From these quotations, and others which might 
be made, it is evident that bille was a ball, and 
billard a stick with which the ball was struck. 
From the description given, the game must have 
been played out of doors, very much in the same 
manner as “ trap-ball” of thirty years ago. . With 
this corresponds the first meaning given by Littré, 
sub voc. “ Billard,” “ Autrefois baton recourbé 
avec lequel on poussait les boules, et aussi queue 
de billard.” 

At what particular time the rougher play out of 
doors was converted into the elegant baize-covered 
plane with ivory balls does not appear. It must 
have been not later than the sixteenth century. 
The French ascribe the introduction to Henrique 
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Devigne, about 1571. Randle Cotgrave, writing 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, ex- 
plains ouh bille, “a small bowle or billyard- 
ball.” Under “ Billart ” he refers both to the out 
and in door game: “ A short and thick truncheon 
or cudgell ; hence the cudgell in the play of trap, 
and a billerd, or the sticke wherewith we touch 
the ball at billyards.” It is worthy of remark 
that Cotgrave calls the cue or mace the billard, 
whilst the game he calls billyards. This is quite 
sufficient to falsify Johnson’s derivation. 

The Latin language supplies two words for a 
ball, pila and bulla, from which have descended 
respectively French bille and boule. We have 
seen above that at one period these terms were 
interchangeable, but gradually bille came to signify 
the small balis played by hand, and boule, or bowl, 
was applied to the larger ones rolled along the 
green. In the Promptorium Parvulorum (1440), 
“* Bowlyn, or play with bowlys,” is given as the 
equivalent of Latin bola. England was not long 
behind France in the adoption of the billiard- 
table, but to our neighbours undoubtedly belongs 
the merit of the invention. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 





NoTes TAKEN IN Kent Cuvrcues, crrca 1613- 

1616 : Hartetran MS. No. 3917.— 
Fo. 59°. “In Milsted Church.” 

| ag cag ona chief az. three lions ramp. arg.] 
“ These Armes . Ina window in the north Ile. and are. 
borne. by the name of Sauage, John Sauage held a 
Knights fee . In Milsted t'p’e Ed. 2° y* Lordship since . 
hath Reckned these . owners . Greues, Wake, Barnard . 
and Tuck.” 

[Tricked—Quarterly, one and four, gu. two pales wavy 
arg.; two and three, az. a fess gu. inter six lions ramp. 
arg. Impaling az. five (of six) lions ramp. arg. and a 
canton erm.| “In a window one y* south Side y* Church 
by y* Doore.” 

{ ricked—Gu. a cross engrailed arg.] “One y* north 
side y* ioyninge to the Belfery these.” 

[ Tricked—Paly wavy of six,......and , a bend......] 
‘Ina south chappell one the . south side y* quire are 
three very . Auntient monuments. y* Brasse all gon. 
One . y* hed of one of them 2 Eschochens of these. 


Armes. 
Fo. 60. “In Lenham Church.” 

[Tricked—Seven compartments of a window-bordering, 
with the arms as follows :—1. Sa. a cross voided, or; 2. 
Arg. six fleurs-de-lis, two, two, and two, sa. ; 3. ......cru- 
silly fitchy and three crescents ;* 4. No. l repeated; 
5. No. 2 ditto; 6. No. 3 ditto; 7. Nos. 1 and 4 repeated.] 
“Tn the lowest window of y* north Ile these Armes . are 
thus bordered . y* upmost is the Armes of Apulderfelde 
w™ he won by his valiant Seruice againste y* Turks and 





* I notice that in a paper on the Apulderfields in the 
Topographer and Genealogist, vol. iii. p. 185, where the 
above arms are cited from this MS., the coat is identified 
as that of Handlo. But it appears to me more probable 
that the coat of Sans Avers of co. Essex is represented, 
who bore Az. crusilly and three crescents or, and held 
land in this part of Kent temp. Edw, III., as the same 
paper says a few pages further on (i.¢. p. 200). 





Sarasins his Seate was. in Linsted where the Lord Ten- 
ham dwels. The . 6 flower de luces . was y* Armes of St 
Jo" de Lenham who Being Sonne of S* Nic’ de Lenham 
by is, Lady . Grisel doughter and one of y* 4 Cuheires of 
S* Hamon Creuicure Lord of Leedes. Castell was . father 
of that John de Lenham . whose doughter and Heire 
Elinor . became . wife of S* Jo" Gifford. of Bures. in 
Essex . toe . whom she brought a goodly . Inheritance,” 
Fo. 60°. 

[Tricked—Five compartments of a window-bordering, 
with the arms as follows :—1 a griffin segreant . 
2........crusilly fitchy and three crescents , & label of 
three pendants ; 3. Paly wavy of six, d ; 
4. No. 1 repeated (the griffin marked “ or”); 5. No, 2 
ditto.] “The . window next aboue y* Doore in y* north 
Ile is thus . bordured One y* Sydes. There Are 3 Es- 
quires Knelinge In there Coates . of these Armes In this 
window . y* Coulors . are Soe . decayed it can not be . dis- 
erned.” 

[Tricked—Erm. three bars gu. ; Sa. fretty of six pieces 
arg. and a chief or.] “These 2 are In glasse in y* north 
syde y* quire in a . Sid chappel.” 

[Tricked— crusilly fitchy and three crescents 
impaling three hunting-horns suspended by their 
strings, two and one “These armes are cut in 
Marble one a Menument one y* north syde y* quire 
beyond which in y® wall is a Monument Cut to y* pro- 
— of a Preist a lenght leneinge his hed One his 

rand,” 
[ Fo. 61 relates to East Church, in the Isle of Sheppey.] 
JAMES GREENSTREET. 


Tue LusicNans: THEIR CasTLE or Fovuckres, 
—A French paper, sent to me the other day, con- 
tains a paragraph entitled “A Sublime Example 
of Faith” :— 

“M. Lezay de Lusignan, a distinguished officer of 
Chasseurs, is about entering the abbey of La Trappe, 
where his brother, a high officer of the Navy, has pre- 
ceded him last month. The chief of this house was 
Hugh Lezay de Lusignan, spouse of a queen, father-in- 
law of a king of England, and Count of Angouléme. The 
cadets reigned long in the East. It was a Lezay, whose 
house was yet obscure at that epoch, who founded, in 
becoming King of Cyprus and Jerusalem, the noble 
house of Savoy, at this day represented by Victor 
Emmanuel, who yet signs himself King of Cyprus and 
Jerusalem, and who has become the persecutor of that 
Church to whom his race has furnished, and yet far- 
nishes, saints.” 

It is highly interesting to know that male des- 
cendants of the above distinguished house exist. 
According to authorities, Philippe- Auguste, 
on the death of Hugh XIII. in 1303, reunited 
the counties of La Marche and Angouléme 
to the crown of France, and gave his sister 
Yolande, instead, the lordship of Fougéres, in 
Brittany. The direct male line would thus seem 
to have then failed ; for, in 1308, the seal of this 
lady exhibited two shields, one burellé of ten 
pieces, the other bearing “une fougére,” or fern 
(a beautiful allusion to the name of her barony), 
the legend being “ Yolent de Lezignen, Comtesse 
de la Marche et d’Angoulesme et Dame de Fou- 

iéres”; the counter-seal, a fesse on a shield (M. 
de Wailly, Eléments de Paléographie, &c. vol. ii. 
p. 171). 
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Her predecessors, the great Breton Lords of 
Foug?res, founded, A.D. 1112, the illustrious abbey 
of Savigny, just across. the Norman border. They 
bore for arms, three ferns conjoined in pile, a most 
elegant device, which may still be seen on the 

inings of the nave of the church of St. Sulpice, 
in the valley below the castle of Fougéres, formerly 
called Notre Dame de Marais, from its situation 
ina morass. Fougéres is a most interesting and 

icturesque relic of the Middle Ages. The keep 

i perished, but thirteen towers still remain to 
attest the power of its lords. The oldest is still 
called Tour de Melusine, in allusion to the 
fairy ancestress of the Lusignans, Another bears 
the name of Tour Raoul, in remembrance pro- 
bably of the turbulent Breton who defied the 
might of Henry II. Before its massive walls kings 
of England and dukes of Brittany have sat in 
leaguer. It is quite a historic spot ; for it was in 
consequence of its capture by escalade on the 23rd 
or 24th of March, 1448, during a truce between 
France and England, that the English were finally 
expelled from Normandy. The name of the sol- 
dier of fortune, who, when in the pay of England, 
was its captor, was Francois de Surienne, an Ar- 
ragonese, and one of its towers still bears his 
name.* It is now in the peaceful and prosaic 
occupation of a firm of dyers, who politely allow 
visitors to examine its precincts. Being com- 
manded by the heights on which stands the town 
of Fougéres, and by other hills which surround it 
on remaining points, its day as a fortress is gone. 
But its massive walls and towers will long recall 
its ancient importance as the bulwark of Brittany 
on the Norman frontier. AncLo-Scortvs. 


Gornic ARCHITECTURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.—Dr. Peter Heylyn, who travelled in 
France in 1625, describes several of the cathedrals 
in terms of great admiration, and sometimes com- 

res them with our own. Here is a part of what 

e says about Amiens :— 


° Leaving our Lady, let us go to see her Church, which 
questionlesse is one of the most glorious piles of building 
under the heavens. What Velleius saith of Augustus, 
that he was homo qui omnibus omnium gentium viris 
inducturus erat caliginem: or what Suetonius spake of 
Titus when he called him Delitias humani generis ; both 
those attributes, and more too, may I most fitly fasten on 
this most magnificent Structure. The whole body of it 
is of most curious and polisht stone, every where borne 
up by buttresses of that excellent composure, that they 
seem to add more of beauty to it then of strength. The 
Quire of it, as in great Churches commonly it is, is of a 
fairer fabrick then the body, thick set with dainty pillars, 





* In Mr. Stevenson’s Letters and Papers illustrative of 

the Wars of the English in France during Henry VI.’s 

m (Rolls Series), 1861, vol. i. pp. 278, &c., there is 

® curious statement by “Francoys de Surienne dit 

gonoys,” addressed to Henry VI., giving an account 

of the causes that led him to make the attempt. He 

was a K.G., but returned the Order to Henry, and entered 
the service of France. 





ani most of them reaching to the top of it, in the fashion 
of anarch. I am not well able to judge, whether this 
Quire, or the Chappell of King Henry VII. at Westmin- 
ster, be the more exquisite piece of Architecture ; though 
I am not ignorant that Leland calleth that of our King 
Miraculum orbis. I perswade my self, that a most dis- 
cerning eye could find out but little difference between 
them, and that difference more subtile then found, for if 
such perfection may receive the word of more, it might 
be said that there were more mejesty in this of Amiens, 
and more of lovelinesse in that of Westminster; yet so 
that the ones majesty did exceed in lovelinesse, and the 
others lovelinesse exceed in majesty. 
Tam bene conveniunt, et in una sede morantur 
Majestas et amor. 

But now we are come unto the divinity of the workman- 
ship; the front, which presenteth it self unto us with 
two Towers, and three gates, that in the midst being the 
principall. - The front of Welles or Peterborough, which 
we so much fame in Lngland, deserve not to be named 
in the same myriad of years with this of Amiens ; for 
here have you almost all the sacred stories engraven so 
lively, that you would no longer think the story of Pyg- 
mations image to be a fable ; and indeed at the first sight, 
you would confidently believe that the histories there 
presented were not carved but acted.”— Survey of the 
Estate of France, Lond., 1656, pp. 176-7. 

Heylyn was an enthusiastic ecclesiologist, and 
his descriptions of French churches are full of 
interest. C. Extior Browne. 


Curious Formation or Moss.—In the fifth 
volume of the Abridgment of the Philosophical 
Transactions, there is a contribution by Lord 
Tarbat (first Earl of Cromarty), mentioning that 
in 1651, he being then nineteen years of age, he 
saw a plain, in the parish of Lochbroom, covered 
over with a firm standing wood, so old that not 
only the trees were devoid of leaves, but the bark 
was totally thrown off; this, as he learned from 
the old people in the neighbourhood, was the uni- 
versal manner in which fir wood terminated, 
and in twenty or thirty years the trees would 
cast themselves up by the roots. About fifteen 
years subsequently he had occasion to travel that 
way: he did not see a tree, nor the appearance of 


‘any roots, but the whole plain had become a flat 


green moss or morass ; and, on asking the people 
what had become of the wood, he was informed 
that no one had been at the trouble of carrying it 
away. The trees had been overturned by the 
wind, and lay thick upon one another, and the 
moss had overgrown the whole timber. In 1699 
the whole place had become a solid moss from 
which the peasants dug turf or peat, but it was 
not yet of the best sort. Sera Wait. 


Rixk: Rive: Crrcus.—Jamieson rightly tells 
us that rink is the same as ring: cf. nothink as a 
variation of nothing, and tinkle as connected with 
ting-tang. Perhaps it is less obvious, though not 
less true, that rink is merely another form of the 
Latin circus; a remark which will be found in that 
excellent authority on Greek and Latin deriva- 
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tions, Curtius. The identity of the words is dis- 
=~ by the loss of the initial h. Ring is A.-S. 
ring, Icel. hringr. The n is an insertion, as is 
so common in Latin as well as in English. Thus 
hring is for hrig, which, by Grimm’s law, is in 
‘Greek xpty-; and xpixos is, accordingly, a com- 
moner form than xipxos, which last is the Latin 
circus. 

It is surely interesting to remember that the 
Roman circus, the ring of prize-fighters, and the 
rink of modern belles, are all denoted by the same 
word, though variously pronounced. The punster 
ought to be thankful to see his way more clearly 
to saying something about belles in a ring. 

Watrter W. SKEart. 

Cambridge. 


Piaye Trees 1x Scortanp.—A note in a late 
number, on the ignorance about the aspen tree in 
Ireland, suggests that the ignorance of plane trees 
in Scotland is still more notorious. Very few 
persons, comparatively, are aware that there is 
any other plane than the sycamore, and this state- 
ment applies to nearly all ordinary working gar- 
deners, as I have frequently had occasion to verify. 
Some time ago I asked the head gardener at a 
show country house in the North if there were any 
planes—Platanus occidentalis or Platanus orien- 
talis—on the estate, and, until I mentioned it, he 
had never heard of any other plane tree than the 
Acer pseudo-platanus. Both species of the true 
plane are, however, very rare in Scotland. The 
numerous radical differences between it and the 
sycamore need not be enumerated here. 


Kirkcaldy. 


Losster = Sotprer.—It is, I think, very gene- 
rally believed that the term “lobster,” as vulgarly 
applied to a soldier, is derived from the colour of 
his coat. Bailey, in the Dictionary of Cant 
Words, 1756, says, “ Lobster, a red-coat soldier” ; 


and Grose, in the Classical Dictionary of the |, 


Vulgar Tongue, 1788, gives it thus :—“ Lobster, 
a nickname for a soldier, from the colour of his 
clothes.” 

Is it, however, not the case that the term was 
first used wholly independent of the colour of the 
coat, and only meant a man in armour? and is 
there any record of this use of the word prior to 
the year 1643, when, just before the battle of 
Lansdown, Sir Arthur Haslerig’s regiment came 
down from London with new bright iron breast 
and back plates, or shells, on which they were 
called the Edie by the king’s troops ? 

Epwarp So.ty. 


Prince ALBERT AND THE GRAND MAasTERSHIP 
or THE Encuish Freemasons.—The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 9th ed. vol. i. p. 452, in its bio- 
graphy of Prince Albert, gives, amongst other 





distinctions conferred upon him, that of Grand 

Master of the Freemasons of England. This is an 

error which demands the attention of Professor 

Baynes. I doubt if the late Prince Consort was 

even a member of the Craft. J.B 
Melbourne, Austratia. 


Pouiticat-SatrricaL Porrry: Grorcr IV, 
in ScorLanp.—Among some old records of times 
and things passed away, the following has turned 
up. It was written on the occasion of the visit of 
George IV. to Scotland (1822), and, for its rough 
humour, seems worthy of being preserved :— 


*‘ Sawney, naw the King’s come, 
Sawney, naw the King’s come; 
Down and kiss his gracious ——, 
Sawney, naw the King’s come. 


In Holyrood House lodge him snug, 

And blarneyfy his royal lug 

Wi’ stuff wad gar a Frenchman ugg, 
Sawney, naw, &c. 


Tell him he is great and gude, 
And come of royal Scottish blude ; 
Down, like Paddy, lick his fud, 

Sawney, naw, Xe. 


Tell him he can do nae wrang, 

That he’s mighty high and strang ; 

That you and yours to him belang, 
Sawney, naw, kc. 


Swear he ’s great, and chaste, and wise, 
Praise his portly shape and size, 
Roose his whiskers to the skies, 

Sawney, naw, &c. 


Make pious folk in gude black claith 
Extol, till they run short o’ breath, 
The great defender of the faith, 

Sawney, naw, Xe. 


Make your peers o’ high degree, 

Crouching low on bended knee, 

Greet him wi’ a ‘ Wha wants me?’ 
Sawney, naw, &c. 


Make your licfud bailie corps 
Fa’ down behind, and not before, 
His great posteriors to adore, 
Sawney, naw, Kc. 


Let his glorious kingship dine 
On gude sheep-heads and haggis fine ; 
Gie him whisky ‘stead o’ wine, 

Sawney, naw, &c. 


And if there’s in St. James's Square 
Onything that’s fat and fair, 
Treat him nightly wi’ sic ware, 

Sawney, naw, Xe. 


Show him a’ your buildings braw, 
Your castle, college, brigs, and a’, 
Your jail and royal ‘ “_ twa,’ 
awney, naw, kc. 


And when he rides Auld Reekie through 
To bless you wi’ a kingly view, 
Let him smell your ‘ gardy loo,’ ‘ 
Sawney, naw the King’s ae, 
D. 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Tae AvropiocgRapHy or RicnHarp KIppDER, 
Bishop or Bato and WeELLs FROM 1691 To 
1703.—In Cassan’s Lives of the Bishops of Bath 
and Wells, the author says :-— 

“ The following very interesting piece of autobiography 
by Bishop Kidder was never before published. The 
manuscript, one of undoubted authority, exists, in origi- 
nal, at Wells, and is sufficient, in point of bulk, though 
not in general interest, to form a respectable volume.” 

The history of the bishop which follows pro- 
fesses to be taken exclusively from this MS., 
omitting “much irrelevant matter,” and the 
“whole considerably abridged.” In an article by 
the Rev. E. Turner on “Richard Kidder, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, and the Kidders of Maresfield,” 
in the ninth vol. of the Sussex Archeological Col- 
leetions, published in 1857, the writer says this 
memoir 
“was in the hands of the Rev. J. H. Cassan when he 
published, in 1829, his Lives of the Bishops of Bath and 
Wells ; since which time the MS. has not been heard of. 
Mr. Cassan’s widow, who appears to have assisted her 
husband as an amanuensis in the compilation of his 
book, states, in reply to a letter addressed to her on the 
subject, that she has a perfect recollection of making 
extracts from it at the time he was engaged in prepar- 
ing his work for publication, but that she has now no 
knowledge of what became of it afterwards.” 

The inference from this is that Mr. Cassan 
borrowed the MS. and did not return it. But 
a little further on Mr. Turner says :— 

“That it (the MS.) was in Bishop Law’s library at 
Wells, in the year 1830, we learn from Mr. Bowles’s Intro- 
duction to his Life of Bishop Ken, published in that 
year, in which he expresses his thanks to that prelate 
for the information he was permitted to obtain from it, 
and adds, ‘This work, never printed, is a very curious 
and valuable document, preserved in the episcopal library 
at Wells,’” : 

It would seem, therefore, that Mr. Cassan and 
Mr. Bowles both had access to this volume about 
the same time, and as Mr. Turner remarks it 
probably contains much interesting matter con- 
nected with the bishop’s private history, which 
Mr. Cassan has not included in his abstract, I 
shall feel greatly obliged to any one who will fur- 
nish information as to the present whereabouts of 
this, I hope not still missing, volume, or for any 
particulars respecting Bishop Kidder which Mr. 
Cassan has omitted. The bishop being a native 
of the town of East Grinsted, his schoolmaster, 
Rayner Herman, warden, and his father, in his old 
age,a pensioner of this college, any matter relating 
to him possesses considerable local interest. He 
18, moreover, the only East Grinsted born author. 

is works, which are very voluminous, have passed 





through several editions—one, The Young Man’s 
Duty, as many as ten—but with a few exceptions 
are not of common occurrence. I have for somé 
time past been endeavouring to form a complete 
collection for presentation to the college library, 
but hitherto with scant success. 
I. H. R., Warden. 
Sackville College, East Grinsted. 


Froissart.—M. Kervyn de Lettenhove, whose 
splendid edition of Froissart is known to most of 
your readers, is busily engaged just now on the 
geographical index which will form one of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the work. Many of the 
names are extremely difficult to identify, and the 
following ones, which all belong to Scotland or to 
the borderland, have not yet been identified. I 
venture to appeal to any Scotch admirer of Frois- 
sart under whose notice the present article may 
fall, trusting that he will kindly help M. Kervyn 
de Lettenhove to complete his index :— 

Astrebourch, vol. ii. p. 315 (Arbroath 1). 

Cassuel, x. 335 (Cassilis ?). 

Danfront, ii. 112 (Dumfries *). 

Erpe, xv. 178. 

Getteles, iii. 426. 

Herpelepin, xv. 172, 173 

Houdebray, ix. 37, 38, 42. 

Mare, ii. 315. 

Rode-au-del, xiii. 

Scotevest, iii. 425. 

Ureol, ii. 251, 262, 315; iii. 426, 
129. 

Any suggestion, list, or identification will be 
thankfully received, and forwarded by me to M. 
de Lettenhove. Gustave Masson. 

Harrow. 


244. 


o~ 


437; v. 121; xvii 


Tomas Cuapman, D.D.—Can you refer me to 
any sources of information regarding this divine ? 
As is mentioned in Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s 
Manual (Bohn’s ed.), he was the author of an 
Essay on the Roman Senate, Cambridge, 1750 ; 
but I wish to know more about him. I have a 
copy of an anonymous 12mo., entitled The English- 
man Directed in the Choice of his Religion, 3rd 
ed., London, 1752. A former owner has written 
on the title-page, “by Tho. Chapman, D.D.” ; 
and in the same handwriting there is the follow- 
ing note :—“ Invaluable, not for its scarcity, for I 
believe it is not scarce, but for its intrinsic excel- 
lency.” Was he the author of any other publica- 
tions ! ABHBA. 


Miyorca.—Where may the fullest particulars 
as to the connexion between England and this 
island be found? There is a list of governors and 
lieut.-governors given in Beatson’s Political Index ; 
but I chance to know of no less than three fami- 
lies which claim the honour of having supplied 
governors whose names are not there mentioned. 
Was it likely that the government, as in some 
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cases now, was an honorary office, and that the 

commanders of our forces stationed in the island 

were the acting governors, and popularly so called ? 
C. W. Biyenam. 


“Toe Otp Pryparer,” A Batitap.—lIn the 
concluding part of his “ Notes of an Indian Jour- 
ney,” in the Contemporary Review for October, 
1875, p. 792, Mr. M. E. Grant-Duff quotes four 
verses from a ballad to which he gives the above 
title. Where can the whole be found? J. B. 

Melbourne, Australia. 


Wauirtyey is a small hamlet in Herefordshire, 
near the border of Wales. It is mentioned in 
Domesday Book. Can any of your readers give 
the etymology of the name, or tell me how long 
the name has been borne by the hamlet in ques- 
tion ? a. W. F. 


Dunpre Law.— Where can I find the prophecy 
which foretold that the “ Law” at Dundee should 
one day stand in the centre of the town? 

J. Woopwarp. 


Portrait or Sranistavs KostKa.—In the 
Rev. F. G. Lee’s work, Glimpses of the Super- 
natural, p. 53, narrating the circumstances of the 
apparition of his son (who was drowned), together 
with that of another person, to Mr. Weld, the 
author goes on to say that Mr. Weld, afterwards 
visiting Stonyhurst, saw a portrait in the guest- 
room at that college, “which, as it pleased God, 
represented a young man in a black robe, with the 
very face, form, and attitude of the companion of 
Philip (his son) as he saw him in the vision, and 
beneath the picture was inscribed, ‘S. Stanislaus 
Kostka.’” Can any of your readers say whether 
the portrait thus referred to still exists at Stony- 
hurst in the guest-room or elsewhere in the college, 
or, if not, where it now is? Q. 


Comms marKxep “M. B.”—I have from time to 
time seen several silver coins marked “M. B.,” 
and am told they have been in circulation for at 
least thirty years. By whom were the coins 
stamped, and what is the meaning of the letters ? 

oe A | 


Carps.—Is there any game of cards in which 
thirteen threes of clubs, thirteen aces of diamonds, 
and thirteen sevens of hearts are used, as I have 
a pack consisting of the above (in all, thirty-nine 

s)? STocKWELL, 


Sir Jonn Tuurmonn, a sea officer, knighted 
by Queen Anne for his bravery, died June 2, 1735 
(Gent. Mag., 1735). Further information concern- 
ing this person is particularly requested. 


RossiGnot. 
Sheffield. 


Tue Witp Warre Carrie or Enxatanp.—A 
friend is bringing out a work on this subject, and 





the information required is whether anything is 
known of a herd formerly kept at Leigh Park, 
near Bristol, where it is said that, on account of 
their savage nature, they were destroyed in the year 
1806. It is most desirable to ascertain their 
colour, as the present owner of the estate is under 
the impression that they were of a fawn colour, 
while others think they were of the usual white 
colour. M. E. M. 


Treaty or Amity AND Commerce, 1588,— 
Where can the text be found of a long-forgotten 
“Treaty of Amity and Commerce,” concluded in 
the year 1588, between “The Lady Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, France, and Ireland,” on the 
one part, and Petru VII., Prince of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, on the other part? The treaty gives the 
subjects of the former sovereign the right of trading 
and of settling in the dominions of the latter, and 
provides that no dues shall be levied exceeding 
three ducats for every hundred ducats’ worth of 
merchandise imported. INQUIRER. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Lorp Bacoy.—D’Israeli says :— 

“The sublime Bacon generally sat at the end of his 
table in a state of abstraction, while at the other his 
dependents cheated, ridiculed, and loaded him with 
infamous aspersions.” 

Whence does this incredible gossip come? D’Is- 
raeli makes the assertion in his Dissertation on 
Anecdotes, published by Kearsley & J. Murray, 
1793, p. 35. He gives, as usual, no authority, 
thereby furnishing the reader with the most deli- 
cious amplitude of doubt. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Rev. A. C. Scnomperc, 1756-1792.— 

“ Bagley: a Descriptive Poem. With the Annotations 
of Scriblerus Secundus.” 4to., Oxford, 1777. 

“Ode on the Present State of English Poetry, &c. 
By Cornelius Scriblerus Nothus.” 4to., Oxford, 1779. 

The above are said to be by Mr. Schomberg, 
probably the Rev. Alex. Crowcher Schomberg, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1792 is an obituary 
notice of him, in conjunction with the writer of 
which Mr. Schomberg, in his fourteenth year, 
wrote a tragedy. What was this tragedy? Was 
it published? and who was the writer of the article 
in the Gent. Mag. copied from “ The Bath Paper”? 

W. H. Auiyvrt. 
Oxford. 


Sxene’s “Earty History or ScoT.anp.”— 
Is there any hope of our seeing the publication of 
this work, which was stated, in the Banffshire 
Journal, thirteen years ago, to be nearly ready for 
issue? Mr. Skene (Scott’s friend of Marmion) 
has since died at the venerable age of ninety years, 
twenty of which were spent in the best society of 
Oxford. Oxon. 
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“Wertsa Decameron.” —In a foot-note on 
p. 300 of vol. iv. of the Cambrian Quarterly Maga- 
zine and Celtic Repertory, it is stated that The 
Welsh Decameron was then (1832) “ in the course 
of publication.” The work is not included in the 
London Catalogue of Books published from 1814 
to 1839, nor can I hear of any one who has seen it. 
Was it published under the above or under some 
other title ? LLALLAWG. 


Dean or Arcaes.— Who was the dean in the 
years 1528-30? where is an authentic register 
of the deans to be seen ? 

Friar Forest.—On what ground was Father 
Forest burnt, as if for heresy, while all others who 
denied the ecclesiastical supremacy of Henry were 
sentenced to be hanged, as for treason? Is the 
original indictment extant ? Wiccamicvs. 


Breaucuamp or Eaton.—Where is the most 
complete and reliable pedigree of the baronial 
family of Beauchamp of Eaton to be found ? 

Fopon Faminy.—There was a family of this 
name seated either in Staffordshire or Cheshire 
about the time of Charles IL, bearing for arms— 
Argent, on a fesse gules between three crossbows 
sable, as many arrows or. Where can a pedigree, 
or any other information relative to this family, 
be found ? A E. L. L. 


“Terrers.”—Has any one met with this word 
in present use in North Lincolnshire or elsewhere? 
It is used by John Wesley, who speaks of the 
ringworms as “vulgarly called Tetters,” in his 
Prumitive Physic (ed. 1792). Siem. 


Rosert Arron, A Beiu-FounpER.—The Rev. 
W. C. Lukis, in his Account of Church Bells 
(1857), places this name amongst founders whose 
localities were then unknown. Is anything known 
about him now? I find his bells at Kilsby and 
at Wappenham, both in Northamptonshire, and 
dated 1616 and 1618. Tomas Norra. 

The Bank, Leicester. 


CaLenpDERS.—Who is said to have been the 
rson who founded the order of Derwishes called 
Jalenders? Wherein does this order differ from 
the Maulavis and Rufais ? 
Rosert J. C. Connotiy, Clk. 
Rathangan, co. Kildare. 


TraysLations or “Don Qurxore.”—I should 
be much obliged if any correspondent would give 
& Cemplete list of the English translations of Don 

‘tte. I believe one was made by Phillips, the 
nephew of Milton, but I have not seen it. Is it 
very rare? W. M. M. 


Droitwica, 








Replies. 
THE NEW PEERAGES: BARONY OF 
ABERGAVENNY, Xe. 
(5% §. v. 101, 233.) 

Tam much obliged to Mr. Bennett for his letter 
on the ancient barony of Abergavenny, and fully 
confess to being “puzzled” at its descent, orsupposed 
descent. Unfortunately, Mr. Bennett does not 
refer to any authority for the statements he makes 
(and, with great modesty, prefaces them with such 
words as “probably,” “I believe,” “I presume,” 
&c.), so that, though doubtless he can, he has not, 
at present, helped to unravel the puzzle. 

lam “ not aware of the peculiar tenure of this 
title,” and shall be glad to be informed of it. It 
must be a very peculiar one, if it (the ancient 
barony, i.e. one prior to 1604) is vested in the 
present marquess. 

Mr. Bennett writes that this title, “like the 
honour of Arundel, literally (sic), I believe, goes 
with the castle of Bergavenny, as decided in 1603, 
and is, I presume, the only other instance, besides 
Arundel, on record.” I should be glad to know 
to what record Mr. Bennett refers, and what is 
the ground of his belief. The proceedings of the 
House of Lords in 1603 appear adverse, and not 
favourable, to such a conclusion. I quote from the 
First Report of the Lords’ Committees on the Dig- 
nity of Peerages, 1820, pp. 434 to 444. In the 
proceedings respecting the barony of Roos occur 
these words : “ It was not then conceived that the 
House had, in the proceedings respecting the 
barony of Bergavenny, decided that the right to 
the dignity of peerage had belonged to Edward 
Nevill by reason of his tenure of the castle and 
territory of Bergavenny.” Again, in the account 
of the Bergavenny claim, “If the seisin of the 
castle and territory of Bergavenny had been 
deemed, in the reign of James I., to have carried 
with it the dignity of baron, it is evident that its 
possessors must have been barons before the 49th 
of Henry IIL. [i.c. the date of summons creating 
the barony of Le Despencer], and therefore the 
precedence would have belonged to the possessor 
of Bergavenny, and not to Mary Fane” {as Baro- 
ness Le Despencer]. Again, “It seems that a 
large portion of the Lords were not disposed to 
allow the existence at that time of a right to the 
dignity of peerage by tenure, and the Lords were 
unanimous in affirming the decision with respect 
of precedency” [i.e. postponing the barony of 
Abergavenny to that of Le Despencer]. “The 
proceeding, therefore, seems irreconcilable with 
any principle.” And, again, in the Third Report, 
p. 216, “The precedence finally given to the dig- 
nity of Baron Le Despencer, avowedly a mere 
amg dignity, derived from a writ in the 49th 

enry III., was utterly inconsistent with the 
right to a dignity of baron claimed in respect of 
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tenure of the barony of Abergavenny, which was 
a barony long before the 49th Henry III.” 

In Arthur Collins’s Baronies by Writ, 1734, 
folio, pp. 61 to 140, is a full account of this claim, 
and a more concise one in the preface to the Sy- 
nopsis of the Peerage, by Sir N. Harris Nicolas, 
1825, pp. xxx to xxxvil, which is omitted by 
Mr. Courthope in his later edition of that work. 
At p. xxxvii Sir H. Nicolas writes :— 

“Neither Richard Beauchamp, who succeeded his 
father in 1410 (and was created Earl of Worcester in 
1420), Edward Nevill his son-in-law, George Nevill son 
of the said Edward, nor George his son, were ever seized 
of that territory [i.¢. that of Abergavenny], so that, 
though each of the three persons last named were regu- 
larly summoned to Parliament as Lords Bergavenny, 
they could have no right to such writs of summons had 
the principle then prevailed that the dignity was then 
attached to the tenure of the castle of Bergavenny.” 

There is also the awkward. fact that John 
Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, made over the castle 
and territory of Bergavenny, in 1373, to feoffees 
in whom the legal estate continued for some time. 
See First Report of the Lords, &c., p. 442. 

I think then that, with the insertion of the 
word “not,” I may use Mr. Bennett’s own ex- 
= words, and say that “ this title, literally, 

believe, goes (not) with the castle of Berga- 
venny.” 

The real state of the case appears to have been 
as alleged by Mary Fane, viz., “that William 
Beauchamp purchased the estate and lordship of 
Bergavenny by agreement with Reginald Grey, 
and was created Baron of Bergavenny by writ, 
and that no person before William Beauchamp 
had summons to Parliament as Baron of Berga- 
venny.” Their lordships’ remark on this (First 
Report, p. 443) is, “ The fact seems to have been 
as thus stated.” 

The petition of Mary Fane was for this barony 
of Bergavenny, created by writ of a.p. 1392, but 
the feeling of the House of Lords was doubtless 
that Edward Nevill, who had the lands, was a 
much fitter person for it ; and, at their suggestion, 
the King, in 1604, satisfied the lady by terminating 
in her favour a barony more than one hundred 
years older, viz., that of Le Despencer, to which 
she was a co-heir, and by summoning Edward 
Nevill as Baron of Bergavenny. 

I am, however, still “ puzzled” to see how this 
summons vested in the said Edward Nevill (who 
was not heir, or even a co-heir, of the barony of 
1392, or of any other more ancient barony) a higher 
dignity than a peerage of 1604, neither do I see 
on what grounds, unless there exists a patent 
limiting the dignity to the heirs male of the body 
of the said Edward, even this (1604) peerage can 
be held to be vested in the present marquess. 

With respect to the barony of Le Despencer, 
Mr. Benyett’s additions are most important. 
trust he will give us some clue to his authority by 





answering these queries, which, “ when found,” I 
shall certainly make a note of :—1. At what date 
was the abeyance of this barony terminated in 
favour of Henry Lord Abergavenny (who died 
1587), or of his ancestors? 2. In what Parliament 
did the said Henry sit as Lord Le Despencer, 
which he would have done as being the older 
title? 3. In the event of no such sitting, 
where is he styled Lord Le Despencer? 4. Where 
is there an account of the claim of Lady Fane to 
this barony? I do not, of eourse, allude to her 
claim to that of Bergavenny, so often alluded to 
above. I am well aware that she was a co- 
heir to the barony of Le Despencer, and that the 
King, by letters patent, May 25, 1604, confirmed 
it to her. 

Mr. Bennett calls Le Despencer the older 
title of the two, and so it was, but it is inconsis- 
tent with the notion held by him that Bergavenny 
was a barony by tenure. 

As to the choice between Lewes or Tunbridge 
for an earldom, it is a case of de gustibus non, 
Tunbridge is much the nearer to the family 
estates, and though I certainly was aware that it 
“is completely in another county” from Eridge, 
that other county is Kent, with which the Nevills 
have for centuries been illustriously connected. 

The earldom of Arundel is doubtless safely 
vested in the Duke of Norfolk, but it will be, I 
fear, a very disagreeable surprise to his Grace to 
hear that “the honour of Arundel [whatever that 
may be] goes with the castle of Bergavenny.” 

In answer to A. R. on the special (very special) 
limitation of the barony of Harlech—I am no 
politician, and am quite ready to admit that the 
claims of Mr. William Ormsby Gore for a peerage 
are equal to those of his brother. If so, however, 
it was a pity not to have made him the peer, with 
the usual limitation, instead of, or, if necessary, 
in addition to, his brother. Even if there are 
more brothers with equal claims, there is a good 
precedent in the Wellesley family for four brothers 
all holding peerages by creation. But can A. R. 
give us other cases of a commoner being raised to 
the peerage of England, with a special remainder? 
They are, I think, very rare; and a special re- 
mainder, as in the present case, granted to a 
person with existing issue (not in favour of such 
issue, but of collaterals), is er * 6 





Tue Rottricut Stoves (5 S. v. 169.)—In- 
uiring of an old man born and bred at Great 
Roliright, a village between which and Little 
Rollright the stones stand, he told me the there 
were many stories when he was a boy “about 
them stones,” but people did not care 90ut them 
now. On asking Pine if he could rewember any 
of these stories, he said one story was that a 
Danish king with his army arrived sbout ten yards 
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from the place where what is called the king’s 
stone now stands on a high hill, at the bottom of 
which is the village of Long Compton; that a 
witch came from Long Compton, and said to the 
Dane :—“ Seven long strides you shall take, and 
if Long Compton you can see, King of England 
thou shalt be.” The king, however wide he might 
have endeavoured to make his seven strides, did 
not succeed in getting a sight of Long Compton, 
though a few more would have accomplished his 
parpose. The witch then said:—“ As Long 
Compton you cannot see, fall down king, and 
stand up stone, for king you shall be none.” 

It was said that a miller at Long Compton, 
thinking the stone would be useful in damming 
the water of his mill, carried it away and used it 
for that purpose; but he found that whatever 
water was dammed up in the day disappeared in 
the night, and thinking this was done by the 
witches, and that they would punish him for his 
impertinence in removing the stone, he took it back 
again, and though it required three horses to take 
it to Long Compton, one easily brought it back. 

With regard to the circle of stones which stand 
about twenty yards from the king stone, they were 
the advanced guard of the king’s army, and three 
large stones, about 100 yards off, were three 
Danish officers ; and all these, as well as the king, 
were turned into stones. It was also said that the 
witches never allowed any one to count the stones 
and make them the same number twice running. 
In fact, it is not very easy to count them, for 
some are broken, some high, some low, some 
scarcely appearing out of the earth. 

Long Compton is still a stronghold of the 
witches, and has lately been brought into notice 
by the trial of a witch murderer. But I am 
assured by one who was for some time a resident 
in the parish, that the reputed witches are the most 
respectable and religious women in the place. 
Such was often the case in those terrible times 
when even judges of the realm condemned good 
and excellent women to death as witches. 

But the belief in witches is not confined to 
Long Compton. In a village not far from it, a 
woman who died last year in a madhouse was said 
to be bewitched, and her husband sent to Red- 
ditch for a wise man to unravel the mystery. 
The man, more than eighty years old, arrived, 
and said the woman was bewitched by her next 
door neighbour, a respectable married woman, and 
that every time this witch saw her the greater was 
her power over her, and that a screen must im- 
mediately be put up to prevent the possibility of 
her looking at her, and also that two horse-shoes 
must be nailed on the door. At the same time he 
gave her some pills to take. He charged a guinea 
and his travelling expenses. But the schoolmaster 
is abroad. Penny-a-mile trains traverse the land. 
The old laws of settlement, which bound the 





labourer as a serf to the soil of his native parish, 
have been abolished, and the present rustic—un- 
like his forefathers, unable to read or write, and 
their ideas confined to the place of their birth, and 
their travels to the market town—reads penny 
newspapers, makes excursions, and mixes with 
strangers. Witches, and ghosts, and _ village 
legends, though the belief in them may still linger 
in remote parishes, are becoming, as the old man 
at Rollright said, less cared for, and will soon be 
things of the past. But are the thoughts, and the 
interests, and the beliefs that are rising up in their 
place calculated to advance the morality and the 
religion of the labouring classes? I fear not. 
J. W. Lopowick. 


See a paper entitled “ The Oxfordshire Group of 
Rude Stone Monuments,” and the discussion 
thereon, Anthropologia, Nos. iv. and v., p. 508. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


Sm Tuomas Ricwarpson (5 §. v. 148.)—I 
am not aware of any existing pedigree of the an- 
cestry of Chief Justice Richardson, but there may 
possibly be one in MS. on the records of the Col- 
lege of Arms. THEA will find a tolerably full 
pedigree of his descendants up to 1735 in Blom- 
field’s Norfolk, 8vo. ed., vol. ii. p. 448 ; Douglas’s 
Peerage of Scotland, vol. i. p. 364; and Burke’s 
Extinct Peerages; but all these are more or less 
defective, and in some points contradictory. He is 
therein stated to have been the son of Dr. Thomas 
Richardson, and to have been born at Hardwick 
in 1569. There are two places of this name in 
Norfolk, one a small hamlet near King’s Lynn, 
attached ecclesiastically to North Runcton, and 
the other a village a little south of Long Stratton, 
similarly united to the parish of Shelton. I have 
ascertained that the baptism of Sir Thomas is not 
on the register of North Runcton ; and, though I 
have not yet made any inquiries, I think it will 
probably be met with at Shelton, if the register of 
that date still exists. Tura is mistaken, however, 
in supposing that the arms borne by the Chief 
Justice ure identical with those of the Richardsons 
of Sussex. Sir Thomas Richardson bore “ Or, on 
a chief sa. three lions’ heads erased of the field, 
quartering ermine, on a canton az. a saltire, ar. 
Crest, on a ducal coronet, or, a unicorn’s head, 
couped, erm. horned of the first.” These arms are 
quoted by Guillim, and referred to by Peacham 
in his Compleat Gentleman, 4to., 1634, and they 
may still be seen emblazoned in one of the win- 
dows on the north side of the chapel of Lincoln’s 
Inn, of which he was reader, as well as over the 
monument of his son, Sir Thomas Richardson, 
Kt., Baron designate of Cramond, in Honingham 
Church, Norfolk. 

The Richardsons of Findon and Ferring, Sussex, 
are descended from the well-known family of 
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Richardson of Bierley, co. York, who again trace 
their descent from the Richardsons of Durham ; 
and they bear “Sa. on a chief ar. three lions’ heads 
erased of the field.” A very complete pedigree of 
this family is given by Mr. J. Foster, in his 
magnificent edition of the Visitation of Yorkshire, 
1584-5 and 1612, and less full accounts in 
Whitaker's History of Leeds, vol. i. p. 38, and 
vol. ii. p. 22; and in the Surtees Society’s 
vol, xxxvi. p. 50, Tua will also find information 
as to the Sussex branch in Dallaway’s Sussex, 
vol. ii. pt. i. p. 30, and in Horsfield’s Sussex. 

Sir Bernard Burke, in his General Armory, as- 
signs the arms borne by the Chief Justice both to 
Norfolk and Worcestershire ; but the Richardsons 
of Worcestershire appear always to have borne 
“ Ar. on a chief sa. three lions’ heads erased of the 
field,” evidence of which may be found in the 
Visitation of London, 1634, as well as in other 
records in the College of Arms and British Mu- 
seum. These arms were confirmed in 1647 toa 
descendant of this family; they again appear in a 
MS. armorial of 1670, and are found as lately as 
1753 on MSS. in the archives of the University of 
Oxford. At the same time, if there is any con- 
nexion between the families of Norfolk and Wor- 
cester, I should be glad to know how it is made 
out ; and if Tua can assist me to extend in any 
way my knowledge of the Norfolk pedigree, or 
give me additional information respecting other 
families of the name, I shall be very much 
obliged. W. H. Ricnarpsoy. 

School House, Ipswich. 


The first Richardson connected with Ferring, in 
Sussex, was Joseph, of Gray’s Inn, barrister-at- 
law, born July 14, 1689, died Jan., 1734. He 
became possessed of property in Sussex through 
his wife Elizabeth, second daughter and co-heir of 
John Minshall, of Portslade, by Barbara, daughter 
and heir of Wm. Westbrook, of East Ferring. The 
above Joseph Richardson was great-great-grandson 
of Nicholas Richardson of Durham, who came into 
Yorkshire in 1561. In Whitaker's History of 
Craven is a full pedigree of the family. 

D. C. E. 


Tacneyivs (5 §. vy. 209.)—Subjoined is the 
title-page of the edition 1690 required by CuEm : 

“Otto Tachenius | his | Hippocrates Chymicus | Dis- 
covering | The Ancient foundation of | the late Viperine 
Salt | with his Clavis thereunto | annexed. | Translated 
by J. W. | London : Printed and are to be sold by | W. 
Marshall at the Bible | in Newgate Street | 1690.” 

It is encircled by, and embellished with, en- 
graved representations of a phoenix rising from 
flames ; the god Mars ; men employed in a mine ; 
the god Mercury ; a pelican feeding her young ; 
the god Vulcan(?); the god Neptune; the 
goddess Diana ; the inside of a chemist’s shop ; 
the god Apollo ; Triptolemus(?) ; the god Jupiter, 





by Johannes Drapontier, the engraver. The work 
was originally published in octavo at Brunswick in 
1668. In 1677 it was translated by J. W., and 
printed in London (folio). The edition published 
at Venice in 1678 (12mo.) is in the British 
Museum, and imperfect, as part ii. is wanting, 
containing “ De Morborum principe tractatus.” — 
Wittram Ptarr, 
Conservative Club. 


I should not suppose the Tachenius to be of any 
antiquarian value. My copy in Latin is of Paris, 
1673. The London edition of 1677 has this title : 

‘“* Hippocrates Chymicus, which Discovers the Ancient 
Foundation of the late Viperine Salt, and his Cigyis 
thereto.” 

Translated by J. W. I. M. P. 

Tue Prerix “Dan” (5™ §. v. 229.)—A full 
account of the old English word “ Dan” is given 
in Leaves from a Word-Hunter’s Note-Book, by 
Rey. A. S. Palmer, lately published by Triibner, a 
volume full of curious information on matters of 
word-lore :— 

“The term ‘Sir’ was once applied generally to every 
parish priest, especially to one who had graduated at 
one of the universities, and translates the Latin title 
dominus, given to those who had obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts—e.g. Sir Hugh Evans, the curate in 
Shakspere. Sir Brown or Sir Smith may still be heard 
used in this sense in the University of Dublin, and Sira 
Fritzner in Iceland. Compare the Scotch dominie, a 
contemptuous name for a minister or pedagogue. Italian 
don, ‘a word abridged of Donno, it was a title wont to 
be given to country priests or munkes’ (Florio). In 
early English this latter word took the form of dan, and 
thus it comes to pass that we read in Chaucer of dan 
Piers, dan Arcite, dan John, and even of dan Salomon, 
dan Caton. It is curious to find the same term turning 
up in the far North with something of the sense of 
‘dunce’ attached to it. For in Icelandic déni is the 
name by which the students of the old colleges call out- 
siders, as opposed to collegians, like the Philister of 
German universities. This use of the word ‘ don,’ domi- 
nus, is evidently ironical, somewhat like that of the name 
‘literates’ among ourselves. Thus, by a whimsical fate, 
the same identical word which denotes for us the in- 
carnation of collegiate discipline and the pedantry of the 
‘gown,’ denotes to the Icelander the despised ignoramus 
of the ‘ town.’”—P. 130. 

In a note Mr. Palmer points out an amusing 
blunder made in that generally most accurate 
book, Cleasby’s Icelandic Dictionary, s.v. os 

A. H. 5. 


Clapham Common. 


I saw, only yesterday, an amusing mistake con- 
cerning the etymology of this word. It was 
derived from the Spanish don! ‘The mistake is 
the same as is made every day by such as persist 
in deriving English words from the High-German, 
from which our borrowings have been few indeed. 
True, English has much in common with German, 
being ultimately from the same source ; and, just 
so, dan has a close connexion with don. The Old 
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French dan, Spanish don, and Portuguese dom, 
are all from the Latin dominus. The Old French 
form was introduced into English in the four- 
teenth century. See my note on Dan in the 
Glossary to Chaucer’s Prioresses Tale (Clarendon 
Press). Another form in Old French is dans, 
preserving the finals. See Burguy’s Glossaire de 
la Langue d Oil. WaLrer W. SKEAT. 
Cambridge. 


A short form of dominus, dompnus, or domnus, 
like the French dom or Spanish don. It was a 
“laudatory epithet” commonly given to monks, 
but, like the modern title of “reverend,” to 
which in a great measure it corresponded, it was 
extensively applied to laymen. See Johnson’s 
Dictionary, Jacob’s Law Dict., Nares’s Glossary, 
and Ducange, s.v. Domnus. te me A 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


See Junii Etymologicum (ed. fol. Oxon, 1743), 
sv. Chaucer uses it frequently of monks—“ Dan 
Constantine” (Marchantes Tale), “Dan John” 
(Shipmannes Tale); but it seems to have been 
indiscriminately applied to others, eg. “ Dan 
Arcyte,” “ Dan Caton,” “Dan Burnel.” We speak 
now of Chaucer himself as “‘ Dan Chaucer.” 

H. F. Boro. 


Simply an affectation. Dan, a corruption of 
dom or dominus, was the title adopted by 
monks, as Cranmer speaks of “Dan John Walke- 
ham, monk of Ch. Ch. in Canterbury” (Lett., 
elxxxiii.), and “‘ Dane Richard Gorton, of Burton- 
upon-Trent ” (Ib., cliv.). 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


Dan, a don or master.—Bailey ; with Spenser 
as authority. Dan (from dominus), the old term 
of honour for men.—Johnson ; with Prior as 
authority. Mortmer Co.Liins. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


Dan, used as a prefix to proper names, is a 
Scotch word, equivalent to lord, sir. It is taken 
from the old French. Ree Os 

[“ This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid, 

Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms,” &c. 
Shakspeare, Love's Labour’s Lost, iii. 1.] 


Rev. R. Gisson (5™ S. v. 148.)—I beg to in- 
form Mr. Mayserry that, as the representative of 
my ancestor,.Robert Trelawny, M.P., of Plymouth, 
the owner of a large tract of land in New England, 
including Richmond Island, and by whom, about 
the year 1631, the Rev. Richard Gibson was ap- 
aeapr chaplain of his plantation, I have lately 

n able to place in the hands of the Historical 
Society of Maine some interesting papers con- 
nected with the early foundation of that colony, 
among which will be found letters from the Rev. 
R. Gibson, dated 1638 and 1639, but the place 
and date of his ordination cannot be found. The 











Exeter Diocesan Register of Ordinations is 
wanting from 1620 onwards for many years ; 
this is the more to be regretted, as in all proba- 
bility his ordination took place between 1620 and 
1630. The papers to which I allude are at this 
moment in the course of publication, under the 
supervision of J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, and Marshall Brown, Esq., of Portland, 
U.S.A. Coturns TRELAWNY. 
Ham, Plymouth. 


Lorp Liconrer (5 §. v. 249.)—Jean Louis 
Ligonier and his brother, Francois Ligonier, fled 
from France to England in 1697. They served in 
the British army in Marlborough’s wars. The 
elder, who first attracted attention by his gallant 
conduct at the storming of Liége, rose to the 
highest rank in the army, was created Earl Ligo- 
nier, and afterwards Viscount Ligonier, of Clonmel, 
with remainder to his nephew. Francis Ligonier 
was a colonel in the army and A.D.C. te King 
George II. He died of fatigue at Falkirk in 1745. 
His son Edward, a captain and lieut.-colonel in the 
Ist Foot Guards, succeeded to the Irish vis- 
countey on the death of his uncle in 1770, and 
was colonel of ,the 9th Regiment of Foot. He 
married Penelope Pitt, sister of Lord Rivers, who 
was beautiful but frail, He fought a duel on her 
account with Alfieri, and was divorced from her. 
She afterwards married Capt. Smith. Lord Ligo- 
nier married, secondly, Mary, daughter of Lord 
Northington, but died without issue in 1782. 

Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


A catalogue of second-hand books some time ago 
referred to a charge of adultery by Lord Ligonier 
against his lady, “very curious and interesting,” 
seventy-eight pages, 8vo., 1771. I have an Act to 
dissolve the marriage of Edward Viscount Ligonier 
with Penelope Pitt, one of the three daughters of 
George Pitt, Stratfield Say, in Southampton, Esq., 
by Penelope his wife, sister of Sir Richard Atkins, 
Bart. The Act recites that Lord Ligonier and 
Penelope Pitt were married in May, 1766 ; that 
she was charged with familiarity and adulterous 
conversation with Vittorio Amadeo Alfieri, Count, 
in May, 1771; that Lord Ligonier had no issue by 
the said Penelope Viscountess Ligonier, and prays 
for a dissolution, with power to marry again. The 
Ligoniers seem to have been connected with the 
army from 1745. I should be glad to learn any 
particulars respecting Lady Ligonier, and what 
became of her eventually. For some years after 
the dissolution referred to she resided at Light- 
cliffe, under the title of Lady Ligonier, and a noted 
goldsmith resided at Halifax of the name Alfieri. 
Why came she into Yorkshire? Lady Ligonier’s 
father is stated to have become the first Lord 
Rivers, and she is said to have married Capt. 
Smith in 1784. I am anxious to know who Capt. 
Smith was. I notice a discrepancy in the peer- 
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ages as to the date of Lord Ligonier’s marriage to 
Penelope Pitt. It is stated to be January 1, 1767, 
not May, 1766, as stated above in the Act. 
J. Horsratt TURNER. 
Idle, Leeds. 


Rev. Taomas Harwarp (5" §, v. 249.)— 
Perhaps Cot. Fisnwick and I may be speaking 
of two different persons ; but, notwithstanding a 
serious discrepancy in the date of death, I suspect 
—from coincidence in date of birth, and of appoint- 
ment to a Lancashire living (Garstang), and 
identity of college and name of father, and some 
resemblance in sound between Warwick and 
Warrington—that he refers to the Rev. Thomas 
Hayward, one of the head masters of Boteler’s 
Free Grammar School at Warrington, of whom an 
account will be found in vol. viii., p. 69, of the 
Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, in a paper by me on the subject of 
that Foundation. I may add to the information 
there given, which is too lengthy for transfer to 
your columns, that his father, Thomas Hayward, 
who was an attorney at Warrington, was baptized 
at the parochial chapel of Daresbury, Cheshire, a 
few miles from Warrington ; he is stated in the 
register to have been the son of George Hayward, 
of Keiquicke (one of the many ways of spelling 
Keckwick, a township in that chapelry), and to 
have been born July 23, 1655. J. F. Marsn. 

Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


A Forx-Lore Socrery (5 §. v. 124.)—May I 
call the attention of St. Swirxin and others to 
the following suggestions? “The Decay of Rural 
Tradition ” is the title of an article in the Satur- 
day Review for Feb. 5, 1876, in which it is stated 
that the editor of a Worcestershire newspaper has 
invited co-operation throughout that county in an 
experiment to collect “the floating and unwritten, 
or at least unpublished, treasures of local tradi- 
tions, customs, legends, proverbs, rhymes, and 
miscellaneous fireside memories belonging to the 
county.” The idea is so excellent that I wish it 
every success. My object in referring to the sub- 
ject here is to hope that the same thing may be 
done in every county, and that the collections may 
include writings in various dialects, lists of locally- 
printed books (many of which never reach Blooms- 
bury), of all the works, small as well as great, 
relating to the county, of local worthies, and of 
authors, celebrated and comparatively unknown, 
born within the county. As copies of all our 
newspapers are preserved at the British Museum, 
the collections would soon prove of great value to 
the antiquary, and a thousand waifs and strays, 
that would not find admission even to the pages of 
“N. & Q.,” be preserved. The schoolmaster who 
laughs at old traditions, and the railway that is 
rapidly mixing the population of the country, are 
sad destroyers of our local legends. Who, then, 





of newspaper editors will come to the rescue by 
opening their columns for this purpose, say, on 
one particular Saturday of the month? and who of 
clergymen, doctors, and antiquaries will take the 
trouble to seek for and write down such folk-lore 
as may yet be found lingering in our less- 
enlightened districts ? H. Bower. 


Autrors WantTeD (5 §. v. 248.)—The corre- 
spondent who asks for the author of Modern Cha- 
racters from Shakspeare is probably not aware that 
the volume was a collection from some newspaper 
of the day, and, as it was published anonymously, 
there is little chance that the writer will ever be 
discovered. 

The book would probably have been long since 
forgotten, had it not been for the fact of its being 
mentioned by Boswell in his Life of Johnson :— 

“ This season (1778) there was a whimsical fashion in 
the newspapers (qy. did these characters appear in more 
than one!) of applying Shakspeare’s words to describe 
living persons well known in the world, which was done 
under the title of Modern Characters from Shakspeare, 
many of which were admirably adapted. The fancy 
took so much that they were afterwards collected into a 
pamphlet. Somebody said to Johnson, across the table, 
that he had not been in these characters. ‘ Yes,’ said 
he, ‘I have; I should have been sorry to have been 
left out.’ He then repeated what had been applied to 
him :— 

‘ You must borrow me Garagantua’s mouth.’ 
Miss Reynolds not perceiving at once the meaning, he 
was obliged to explain it to her, which had something 
of an awkward and ludicrous effect : ‘Why, madam, it 
has reference to me as using big words, which require 
the mouth of a giant to pronounce them. Garagantua 
is the name of a giant in Rabelais.’” 

The sentence given in the book is— 

“ You must borrow me Garagantua’s mouth, 

Tis a word too great for any mouth of this age’s size.’ 
If I remember rightly, it has been shown in these 
pages that Garaganta, not Garagantua, is the 
proper reading. 

If guessing were permitted, I should be inclined 
to suggest that Caleb Whitefoord was the author, 
especially if the “Characters” appeared in the 
Public Advertiser, as “he turned and moulded 
the various topics of the day into all sorts of 
shapes” for that paper. An example may be 
named in the “ cross readings of the newspapers,” 
which were so popular that Goldsmith “ would 
gladly have exchanged for it his own most success- 
ful writings.” —Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, vol. ii. 
p. 46. 

Modern Characters is mentioned by Mr. 
Halliwell in his Shakspeariana (1841), and is 
No. 68 in the list of “ Commentaries, Essays,” Xe. 

CuarLes WYLIE. 


The Economy of Human Life, by Robert Dods- 
ley, first appeared in 1751, and has been very often 
reprinted. “Gander, Gregory, Kt., Poetical Tales, 
Bath, 1779, sm. 4to., 1s.,” is all the information 
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given by Watt, who enters “ Gander” as if a real 
name. “Modern Characters for 1778, by Shak- 
speare, London, Brown, 12mo., 1s.,” is mentioned 
by Watt under “Characters” ; by Wilson, in his 
Shakspeariana, p. 15; and by Halliwell, in his 
Shakspeariana, 1841, p. 26, No. 48, with the fol- 
lowing note : “Some of these characters are ad- 
mirably adapted. Three, if not more, editions 
appeared in 1778.” None of these writers assigns 
any author to the work. 

“The Mental Novelist and Amusing Companion: 
a Collection of Histories, Essays, and Novels ; 
with many other Curious Literary Productions. 
London, 1784, 12mo., 3s., by Alexander Kellet, 
Esq.,” may be the work for which Mr. PEMBERTON 
inquires. 

“The Carpenter's Daughter of Derham-Down ; 
or, Sketches on the Banks of Windermere. Lon- 
don, Lane, 12mo., 2 vols., 6s.,” is given by Watt 
without author’s name. 

“Vivonio; or, the Hour of Retribution. A 
Novel. 4 vols., no date,” is assigned by Watt to 
Sophia L. Francis, who wrote also “ An Elegy on 
the laie Colonel Robert Montgomery, 1803, 4, 8vo.” ; 
“The Nun of Misericordia. A Novel. 1807, 
4 vols.” ; “ Constance de Lindensdorf. <A Novel. 
1807, 4 vols.”; and “ Angelo Guicciardini; or, 
the Alpine Banditti. A Romance. 1809, 4 vols.” 

W. E. Buckuey. 


The Economy of Human Life is by Robert Dods- 
ley, in early life a footman, afterwards the well- 
known bookseller. The first edition was published in 
1750. Dodsley affected to be only the publisher, 
not the writer, and conjecture gave the work to 
the Earl of Chesterfield. Dodsley counted among 
his friends and patrons Pope, Spence, Glover, 
and many other literary celebrities of the day. 
The angry lines of his rival Curll, in an Epistle to 
Pope, may not be too well known to quote :— 

“'Tis kind, indeed, a livery muse to aid, 

Who scribbles farces to augment his trade : 
Where you and Spence and Glover drive the nail, 
The devil ’s in it if the plot should fail.” 

H. P. D. 


Depication or Ruttanp Cuvrcnes (5" §, vy. 
129.)—Belton, S. Peter; Exton, SS. Peter and 
Paul ; Normanton, 8S. Matthew; Seaton, All 
Saints; Stretton, S. Nicholas; Tickencote, S. 
Peter ; Tixover, 8. Mary Magdalene ; Wardley, 
8. Mary. This is from the Liber Ecclesiasticus, 

presented to Parliament by command of his 
Majesty, June 22, 1835.” 

Mortimer CoLuins. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


i I write this note from Stretton, where the church 
is dedicated in the name of S. Nicholas. Dedica- 
tion in this name is somewhat rare in this district. 
Some years since I lived in the parish of Glatton, 
Huntingdonshire, where the church is also dedi- 





cated in the name of S. Nicholas. There are only 
two other churches so dedicated in that county, 
viz., Swineshead and Hale Weston. 

CuTuBert Bebe. 


Tue Sovurnern Cross (5™ §. v. 145.)—This 
constellation can hardly have been known to the 
ancients. It is not in the lists of Hipparchus or 
Ptolemy ; and as its principal star crosses the 
meridian in latitude 55° to 65° south, and as the 
latitudes of Babylon and of Alexandria are about 
34° and 31° north, respectively, it can barely have 
been visible from the more southern of these sta- 
tions, and only for a very short part of the year. 
The Southern Cross was first erected into a con- 
stellation by Halley, who observed it at St. Helena 
about 1676. J. Carrick Moore. 


Tue ConsucaL Strate (5" §. v. 146.)—Lege 
potius :— 
“They twain were so much one, that none could tell 

Which of them ruled, and whether did obey ; 

He ruled because she would obey, and she, 

In thus obeying, ruled as well as he,” &c. 
I have always been under the impression that the 
lines were by George Herbert. Can any one con- 
firm this ? H. F. Boyp. 


BERNARD DE MANDEVILLE (5 8. v. 129.)— 
There are short notices of this writer in The Im- 
perial Dictionary of Universal Biography, Blake’s 
General Biographical Dictionary (Philadelphia, 
U.S., 1842), and other biographical dictionaries 
and encyclopedias. From the above two works I 
form the following list of his publications :— 

1. “The Virgin Unmasked.” 1709. 

2. “ Treatise of the Hypochondria and Hysteric Pas- 
sions.” 1711. 

3. “ The Grumbling Hive ; or, Knaves turned Honest.” 
1714. (A poem.) 

4. “Free Thoughts on Religion, the Church, and 
National Happiness.” 1720. 

5. “ The Fable of the Bees; or, Private Vices Public 
Benefits.” 1723. (A prose version of No. 3, with notes 
and illustrations.) 

6. A second part of “ The Fables of the Bees.” 1728. 

7. “An Inquiry into the Origin of Honour and the 
Usefulness of Christianity in War.” 1732. 

F, A. Epwarps. 


See Allibone’s Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Litera- 


ture. R. R. Dess. 
Wallsend. 


Sir Paitie Courtenay (5 §. v. 147.)— 
C. J. E. will find a pedigree of the Molland branch 
of this right noble family brought down to John, 
the last, who died s. p. 1732, in the tables com- 
piled by the late Rev. Geo. Oliver, D.D., and Mr. 
Pitman Jones (Archeol. Journal, vol. x.). These 
tables are full and trustworthy, except the be- 
ginning, which, as in all other authorities (Cleave- 
land, &c.), is an unaccountable jumble of persons ; 








but though it may be easily set right, it is no- 
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‘where so in print yet, all the old errors being still 
repeated. A great many West of England families 
have a royal lineage, from the match of the second 
Earl of Devon with Edward I.’s grand-daughter ; 
but this honour is so common a thing that one is 
surprised to find any one boasting of it. The late 
Lord Farnham, who perished in the awful cata- 
strophe at Abergele, being curious in these matters, 
traced his descent in 490 different ways from 
Henry I. (Her. and Gen., vol. vi.). 
A. 8. Etuis. 


Aytri (5 §. v. 143.)—The derivation of this 
name is from the Irish Aendruim (“the one ridge”). 
The Four Masters make mention of it under this 
name at the year 1490, and from this Colgan and 
O'Flaherty form the Latin appellatives 42ndromia, 
Aindromensis. In the earlier Irish annals two dis- 
tinct names occur, n Oendruim and OVentraib, the 
former between the years 496 and 975, and the 
latter between 612 and 1147. The name took 
a number of forms. In St. Bernard’s Life of 
Malachi Omorgair, mention is made of his visit- 
ing a certain rich man “in civitate cui nomen 
Oentreb.” In 1435 the name is corrupted to 
Introia. Dowdall’s registry calls it Antroye, and 
in several ecclesiastical and civil records of the 
seventeenth century it is written Introya, En- 
troyia, and Entroia. Keating styles Randal 
McDonnell, Earl of Antrim, “Jarla Aondroma.” 
It is well to note that an island in Strangford 
Lough, now called Mahee Island (from St. Mo- 
chaoi), was formerly called Aondruim. This, of 
course, also meant “the one ridge” or “the one 
hill,” druim being cognate with the Latin dorsum. 
The Annals of Ulster record, under a.p. 493, 
*“Mochoei Noendroma quievit.” This ancient 
name of the island passed through the forms of 
Noendrum, Nendrum, Neddrum, and Nedrum, 
and was finally lost. These notes are chiefly 
taken from Dr. Reeves’s admirable work on Down 
and Connor, W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


G. E. Suvrzenicx (5" §. v. 167.)\—An artist 
bearing this name visited Guernsey about the year 
1832 or 1833, and, to the best of my recollection, 
remained in the island about twelve months. I 
knew him well, and remember his telling me that 
his father was a foreigner—I think from Bohemia, 
but of this I cannot be positive—and that he him- 
self was a native of England. His language and 
manners were thoroughly English. He painted 
landscapes in water-colours, but they did not strike 
me at that time as anything very remarkable in 
point of execution. He also attempted portraits, 
with but indifferent success. Major-Gen. Ross, at 
that time Lieut.-Governor of Guernsey, gave him 
a commission to paint a few views in the island, 
and particularly one of a wreck that occurred in 
one of the rocky bays on the western coast. I 





remember also his painting some scenery for 
private theatricals. A year or two before he came 
to Guernsey he had visited North America, and 
had taken the sketches from which a panorama of 
the Falls of Niagara—exhibited, I think, at the 
Colosseum—was painted. Prsbably some notice 
of this panorama, and perhaps of the artist, might 
be found in the periodicals of that day. I think 
he must have been about the age of thirty when 
he came to Guernsey. E. McC—., 
Guernsey. 


Mr. Baxer will find, on inquiry, that G, E. 
Sintzenick obtained a premium for a series of 
designs in outline for the Art Union of London 
in its early cays, about 1844 or 1845. 


J. T. M. 


Sir Perer Lety (5 §. v. 147.)—I am told 
that there is an old engraving of Dr. Rhodocana- 
kis, the alchemist, in a group of physicians, which 
shows him to have been altogether unlike the por- 
trait in question. He is represented as dressed 
in a gown, wears a cap, and is by no means the 
courtly individual attributed to Lely. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable that until the present cen- 
tury Lely has never had the portrait in question 
charged against him. Dr. Rhodocanakis left 
no legitimate issue, as is well known, nor has 
the name ever been known in the Levant since 
then ; and, as my informant tells me, there are no 
public records in Greece in which it appears, at 
any rate prior to 1860. x Es 

Aw Orrery (5 S. v. 148.)—There is one in 
the library of All Souls’ Coll., Oxford. 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Heratpic (5 §. vy. 228.)—I think the arms 
referred to by Mr. Wacker will perhaps be found 
to belong to some family of Cooper or Cowper. 
They are, at least, very similar to those of Thos. 
Cooper, or Cowper, Bishop of Winchester, 1571-84, 
and confirmed to him by Dethicke, 1582 (Bed- 
ford’s Blazon of Episcopacy). Roysse. 


Tue Hetmer 1s Heratpry (5S. v. 149.)— 
As the younger son of a baron is not a baron, 
and the younger son of a baronet is not a baronet, 
I should imagine there could be no doubt that each 
is only entitled to take the helmet of ——s 


The helmet in heraldry is personal. on 


“ Percy Anscpores” (5 S, v. 160.)—In addi- 
tion to the reference given in the Notices to Cor- 
respondents, see also 3" §. ix. 168 for the notice 
of Mr. Byerley, the date of whose death is given 
“ July 28, 1826.” Mr. Traps said that he “died 
in 1824.” See also my notes on Miss Benger and 
the Percy Anecdotes, 4% §. iii. 559 ; iv. 113, with 
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the further communications of Messrs. Joun 
Tiss, E. Suirxe, &e. (4% 8. iv. 221, 300), from 
which it conclusively appears that Miss Benger 
had nothing to do with the Percy Anecdotes, 
although the statement in the John Bull, Jan. 18, 
1824, would intimate that the “ Mount Benger” 
on the title-page of the collection of anecdotes had 
a reference to Miss Benger’s share in the compila- 
tion. CurHBert BeEpE. 


Links witn THE Past (5@§. v. 225, 275.)— 
General John Burgoyne was, as a captain in the 
13th Dragoons, present with his regiment at Cul- 
loden in 1746 ; Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne 
was present at the battle of the Alma in 1854; so 
that father and son were actually under fire at an 
interval of 108 years. The interval might easily 
have been even greater, for the elder Burgoyne 
entered the army in 1738, and the younger was still 
actively employed upon the staff of the Royal 
Engineers in 1868, so that between the father 
commencing and the son concluding his active 
public service, a period of not less than 130 years 
had elapsed. Epw. B. bE FonsBianQue. 


Mepattic (5% §. iv. 487; v. 98, 254.)—I hap- 
pen to have an excellent cast of this curious medal, 
which came, I believe, from the cabinet of the late 
Rev. T. Rackett, F.S.A., many years ago. I saw 
a description of it in Walsh’s Essay on Ancient 
Coins and Medals, illustrating the Progress of 
Christianity in the Early Ages, 1830, and made 
the following extract concerning it :— 

“Tt was first mentioned by Theseus Ambrosivs, and 
described asa great curiosity in the pontificate of 
Julius II. Since mentioned by many writers, and has 
been an object of interest and research to the learned 
men of Europe for nearly 300 years. 

“Tt is supposed to be an amulet struck by the first 
Jewish converts to Christianity, and worn by them as a 
pious memorial of their Master. The letter Aleph indi- 
cates that it was struck in the first year of the resurrec- 
tion. The inscription thus translated :— 

“Obv. The Hebrew letter Aleph with the Jewish 
name of Jesus. 

“ Rev. The Messiah has reigned; He came in peace, 
and being made the light of men, He lives.” 

a... We W..S. 
_ Casryer Councits (5 §. v. 29, 174.)—To the 
instance of “cabinet,” in the sense of “ secret,” 
adduced by Mr. Ginss, the two following may be 
added :— . 

“Some humorous authors, leaving the road of true 
reports because common, go a way by themselves of 
different relation, so to entitle themselves to more im- 
mediate and peculiar intelligence ; as if others (being 
onely of truth’s councell) had not received such private 
instructions as themselves, being cabinet historians.”— 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., fifth century, par. 28. 

“ Others still gape t’ anticipate 
The cabinet designs of fate.” 
Hudibras, Pt. ii. c. iii. 1. 24. 
T. Lewis O. Daviss. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 





Bucouic Spreits (5 §,. v. 165.)—The changes 
made in surnames by common people are very 
numerous, and sometimes curious. It would be 
well if some one could find out by what law such 
changes are regulated. In Lancashire there is an 
old Saxon name Aldred ; this becomes Alred and 
Orritt. A family of Rathbone persisted in calling 
themselves Raby. Hulton sometimes became 
Hylton ; Alne, Orme. In Lincolnshire, a family 
named Bradford always tell you that they are 
Brailsford. A man named Staniland is generally 
called Staniwell by his neighbours ; and Anyan, 
Anyel. I have seen Smisson instead of Smithson 
written upon a signboard. 

E. Leaton BLENKinsoppP. 


Vatve or Lanp temp. Henry VIII. (5™ S. 
v. 167.)—There is a full description of the value 
of ecclesiastical lands in the time of Henry VIII. 
in the Valor Ecclesiasticus, Henrici VIII., for the 
year 1835, published in 5 vols. fol. by the Record 
Commission. This is the value for occupation. The 
value for sale is to be obtained from the Particulars 
of Grants, formerly in the Court of Augmentations, 
and now in the Public Record Office. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


“Tinxers’ News” (5° S. v. 168.)—The corre- 
sponding expression, in Scotland, is “ Pipers’ 
news.” I believe the idea is that the information 
circulated by such persons in their peregrinations 
soon becomes common property, and loses the 
character of novelty. 

A. Ferevsson, Lieut.-Col. 

U.S. Club, Edinburgh. 


Rievx (5 §, v. 168.)—Might not this Rieux 
be John Rist, the German poet, who was born at 
Pinneberg in 1607? He was pastor at Wedel, on 
the Elbe, and ecclesiastical counsellor to the Duke 
of Mecklenburg. He founded the Society of the 
Swan, and died in 1667. He wrote Hortus 
Poeticus, Theatrum Poeticum, Parnassus Poeticus, 
Musa Teutonica, and a German poem called 
Galathea und Florabel. HIRONDELLE. 


Tue Woxine Grave Prant (5 §. v. 169.)— 
I would suggest that, if the whole story is not a 
fiction, the plant in question is a species of Equi- 
setum ; though that it never grows above the sur- 
face of the earth is most improbable, and the 
coincidence of the death of the plant with the 
entire consumption of the corpse is impossible to 
ascertain. Witiiam WicKHAM. 


I sent a query about this to “N. & Q.” some 
two or three years back, also to the Gardener's 
Chronicle, but without success. Equisetwm Telma- 
teja answers in some respects to the description, 
but it would certainly appear above — 
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Tae Dersy Day (5™ §. v. 207, 274.)—Mnr. E. 
Leaton BienkinsoprpP is wrong in supposing that 
the great English horse race depends on the season 
of the Church’s year, and M. W. G. in asserting 
that the Derby Day is invariably the last Wednes- 
day in May. The Jockey Club, at the Houghton 
meeting at Newmarket, fix the various race meet- 
ings for the year, but arrange that Easter week 
shall be free. The Derby race was run in—1866, 
May 16; 1867, May 22; 1870, June 1; 1871, 
May 24; 1874, June 3. Neither of the above 


Wednesdays was the last in May of the respective 
years. 
8 


' Gro. Wuirts. 
t. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


Apsipat Traysert Gasres (5 §. v. 268.)— 
Most of the late Gothic work in Scotland was 
done by Flemish masons and architects, as may be 
seen from the fact that contemporarily with our 
the Scotch used the Flamboyant 
mode. Wa ter Scaroiii, Arch. 


Sranistavus, Kixe or Ponanp (5 §. v. 216, 
256.)—According to Betham’s Genealogical Tables, 
the sisters of Stanislaus Poniatowski were :— 

1. Louisa, b. 1728, m. Count John Zamoisky. 

2. Isabel, b. 1730, m. Count John Clement Branicky. 

There were two nieces of Stanislaus who were 
Countesses Tyszkiewiez—Constance, daughter of 
his brother Casimir, b. 1759, m. Lewis Count 
Tyszkicewicz (so Betham spells it); and Maria 
Theresa, daughter of Andrew Poniatowski, b. 
1765, m. Count Vincent. Which was the writer 
of the letter? HERMENTRUDE. 


The Stanislaus, King of Poland, the names of 
whose sisters I desired to ascertain, was of course 
the Stanislaus Poniatowski mentioned in the letter 
of his niece, “la Comtesse Tyskiewiez, Princesse 
Poniatowska,” in 1824, as “ Le feu roi de Pologne, 
Stanislaus Auguste” (5° S. v. 63). I am much 
obliged for the information as to the History of 
Poland by Mr. Fletcher, and should be still more 
so if favoured with a loan of the book, which I 
would return safely in a week or ten days. 

HIBERNICUS. 


HammersmMitH Antiquities: Pre Faminy 
(5" S. iii, 107, 152, 271, 377.)—I am probably able 
at last to answer my own query. The Lady Pye 
who lived at Hammersmith seems to be Hester, 
the second wife of Sir Walter Pye, of the Mynde, 
Attorney-General of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries, and knighted 1640. My reason for so 
thinking is that, previous to her marriage with 
him, she was (according to the Visitation of Here- 
fordshire, 1569, &c., copied in fifth vol., Nichols’s 
Herald and Genealogist, p. 132) the widow of 
Ellis Crispe, whom I conclude to be the father of 
Sir Nicholas Crispe, and mentioned in Faulkner’s 
Hammersmith, 1839, p. 92. Ellis Crispe lived 





there, and she was (as I imagine) his second wife. 
She survived him for eight years, and most pro- 
bably lived there after his death; hence the 
house she lived in was called “Lady Pye’s 
house.” This lady is not one of the eight men- 
tioned in my query of 6th Feb., 1875, and is 
omitted in Burke’s Commoners, p. 351, where her 
husband’s first wife only is mentioned. B. B 


“ Nuncnezon ” (5 §S. iv. 366, 398, 434, 524.)— 
Although unable myself to give the etymology of 
“scrumpin,” I may a others in doing so. 
“Scrumpin ” is not a meal, but a phrase, or rather 
word, meaning to go quickly—in a great hurry. 
“Dewbit and scrumpin” would be translated, in 
modern slang, “Take a bite and run.” The labourer, 
rising between five and six, takes his “ dewbit ”"—a 
mere mouthful ; then hurries to the field (“scrum- 
pin”). At eight or so he gets his breakfast, and 
at eleven “ nuncheon ” (called in Scotland “eleven 
hours”). At one or thereabouts he takes his dinner, 
and at four his “ scrag” (termed in Scotland “four 
hours”). Supper he takes between six and seven 
(it is very seldom you hear a farm labourer 
speak of tea), and then goes to bed about eight. 
If I am not much mistaken, some of our slang 
words, used when we want a person to leave our 
presence immediately, or when a person suddenly 
and quickly leaves our presence, have the same 
etymology as “scrumpin.” R. H. Watwace. 

Edinburgh. 


Smornerinc Dancerovs Lunatics (5® §. iv. 
167, 358, 491 ; v. 237.)—When a child, I heard 
my mother describe the circumstances attending 
an attempt to smother a man suffering under 
hydrophobia. He was a powerful man, and 
struggled violently during the operation, and when 
he succumbed it was observed that his clothing, 
as well as the beds between which he had been 
smothered, were much wet with the perspiration 
which had come from his body. Some time after 
he had been left for dead he revived, but without 
any a of the disease from which he had 
been suffering, nor did those symptoms again 4 
sent themselves during the remainder of his life. 
Some five or six years since I read in an English 
newspaper an account of a French physician having 
aes case of hydrophobia by subjecting the 

tient to copious perspiration, produced, I think, 
© the agency of hot-air baths. Perhaps some of 
your medical readers may remember the case, and 
would kindly state whether it is authenticated. 

C. Ross. 


Tne Princess Sopreska (5 S. v. 9, 38, 94, 
213.)—By far the best authority on this question 
is the narrative of Colonel Wogan—Narrative of 
the Seizure, Escape, and Marriage of the Princess 
Clementina Sobieski. He was the original con- 
triver of the whole affair, and was present at its 
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execution from first to last. The Princess was 
disguised in the clothes of Jenny, Mrs. Misset’s 
maid, who went to bed in her , There is a 
copy of the Narrative in the eian Library, 
and also in the British Museum. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“ Concerninc SNAKES IN IcELanD” (5S. v. 
88, 172.)—The chapter in question is found neither 
in Pontoppidan nor in Olaus Magnus, but in The 
Natural History of Iceland, translated from the 
Danish original of Mr. N. Horrebow (Lond., 1758). 
In this not uncommon work, chapter Ixxii. (p. 92), 
with the superscription “Concerning Snakes,” 
reads as follows :—“ No snakes of any kind are to 
be met with throughout the island.” This is often 
cited in American newspapers as occurring in a 
book on Ireland, writers evidently associating it 
with the well-known legend concerning St. Patrick. 

WILxiarp Fiske. 

Library of the Cornell University, 

Ithaca, New York, U.S. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Law of Nations considered as Independent 
Political Communities: on the Rights and 
Duties of Nations in Time of War. By Sir 
Travers Twiss, D.C.L., Q.C. Second Edition 
Revised, with an Introductory Juridical Review 
of the Results of recent Wars, and an Appendix 
of Treaties and other Documents. (Longmans.) 

THE appearance of a new and revised edition of 

that portion of the standard work of Sir Travers 

Twiss, on the Law of Nations, which relates to 

rights and duties in time of war, is very acceptable 

at a time when the whole subject of International 

Law is much under discussion, both at home and 

abroad, and when its principles require to be 

carefully upheld alike against those who would 
stretch them indefinitely, and against those who 
would deny the very existence of International Law. 

There are, moreover, as is well pointed out by Sir 

Travers Twiss in his very interesting “ Juridical 

Review of the Results of recent Wars” prefixed 

to this edition, two schools of thought among 

those jurists and philanthropists who are devoting 
their labours to the codification and the reform of 

International Law. Both schools appeal to the 

Declaration of Paris (1856) as in favour of their 

views. The one desires to “render the results of 

war so valueless, that no sane nation would enter 
upon a war”; the other “boldly condemns war 
as an unreasonable proceeding, and advocates the 
establishment of tribunals of arbitration for the 
settlement of all international disputes.” What- 
ever may be the ultimate result of these endeavours, 
and however distant the attainment of the goal 
towards which both these schools are tending, the 





importance of a careful study of the history and 
payee of the law of nations is much enhanced 

'y the developments and modifications which the 
last ten years have brought about. Whether for 
the naval or military officer, the statesman, the 
political agent, or the jurist, the study of Inter- 
national Law has become increasingly necessary. 
We should, indeed, be glad to see a professor or 
lecturer on the law of nations permanently added 
to the strength of the Naval College at Greenwich. 
The Staff College at Sandhurst has a Professor of 
Military Law, whose duties might easily be ex- 
tended so as to include the whole of the “ Jus inter 
Gentes.” But, so long as the sister service is left 
to pick up scanty crumbs of knowledge from Ad- 
miralty circulars and station orders, we shall not 
be able to hope for escape from dilemmas which a 
— acquaintance with International Law 
would enable our officers to avoid. Those who 
study the excellent text-book which Sir Travers 
Twiss has put forth, cannot fail to gain a clearer 
grasp of the principles which it may be their duty 
to apply in some of the varied relations that arise 
between the members of the commonwealth of 
nations. 


Collections and Notes, 1867-1876. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 
(Reeves & Turner.) 

Tuts very useful volume may be described as an im- 
portant supplement to the Bibliographical Account of 
Early English Literature, published nine years ago. In 
fact, this work is even more than that. Mr. Hazlitt 
describes it himself as “‘ composed partly of ‘rewritten 
matter, but chiefly of new.” In looking through the 
record of bygone authors and their works, we are led to 
agree with him that his book illustrates “the extraor- 
dinary changes which have occurred in literary tastes 
and opinions, showing the prominence which was once 
given and the value once attached to many hundreds of 
now forgotten and neglected authors or subjects.” Mr. 
Hazlitt has some remarks, which we fully endorse, on 
the silliness of putting a high value on books simply 
because they happen to be excessively rare. 


Bacon’s Essays. With Introduction, Notes, and Index 

By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 2 vols. (Longmans.) 
THESE two volumes form part of the London Series of 
English Classics, of which the general editors are J. W. 
Hales, M.A., and C. 8S. Jerram, M.A. Dr. Abbott has 
supplied an exhaustive Introduction, in which he de- 
scribes what Bacon was himself, and what he was asa 
philosopher, theologian, politician (lay and ecclesiasti- 
cal), and as a moralist. By this course, accomplished 
after much study both of the man and the matter, 
readers of all ages and classes may read Bacon's Essays 
easily and intelligently. Not the least important of Dr. 
Abbott’s services may be found in his correction of the 
old punctuation, whereby he has made sense of what 
seemed to have no meaning. 


A Handbook of London Bankers, with some Account of 
their Predecessors, the Early Goldsmiths. Together 
with Lists of Bankers from the earliest one printed 
in 1677 to that of the London Post Office Directory of 
1876. By F. G. Hilton Price. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Tris may be reckoned among the quaint, curious, and 

useful works which the above-named publishers are in 

the habit of issuing. They are works in which there is 
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as much amusement as instruction; and, in the present 
instance, no one interested in the history of London can 
dispense with adding this volume to his collection of 
works illustrating that subject. 


Messrs. F. Warne & Co. send us Nuttall’s Spelling- 
Bee Guide, with 5,000 Difficult Words of the English Lan- 
guage, with their Phonetic Spelling and Meanings.—We 
have also received The Intellectual Repository ; or, New 
Jerusalem Magasine (Speirs), which has some interesting 
Swedenborgian matter,—an excellent number of London 
(Cassell & Co.), with illustrations more taking than ever, 
—two charming volumes for young naturalists, Sketches 
of British Insects, by the Rev. W. Houghton, M.A., and 
The Dwellers in our Gardens : their Lives and Works, by 
Sara Wood (Groombridge),—Summary Digest. Return 
to Parliament of Owners of Land, 1873. Lngland and 
Wales. By F. Purdey (Stanford). A wonderful two 
shillings’ worth, in which the new Domesday Book is 
perfectly condensed. 


Tue Lipranties or THE University or DurnAM.—The 
University of Durham possesses the following collections 
of books :— 

I. The University Library, acquired from time to time 
by gifts, legacies, purchases, &c., and constantly being 
augmented. 

II. The Routh Library, which contains as many as 
16,143 volumes, including the valuable series of tracts, 
religious and political, ranging from 1582. These latter 
were assorted and bound some years ago, and are now 
being catalogued. The following are amongst the most 
notable of the Routh treasures :— 

1. The “ Order of the Communion,” with Injunctions, 
Articles of Inquiry, and Homilies; printed by Richard 
Grafton in 1548. There are four known editions of the 
“Order of the Communion,” all supposed to be printed 
by Grafton, and only eight copies in all are known to be 
in existence. One of these isin Bishop Cosin’s Library 
{also in Durham). 

2. An extremely rare 4to. Tract, containing the In- 
junctions of Edward VI.; printed by Grafton in 1547. 

3. A kind of layroan’s Prayer Book, containing the 
Psalter, Calendar, Matins, and Evensong, Litany, Collects, 
&ec., omitting the Communion and Occasional Offices ; 

rinted by Grafton in 1552. Grafton published a similar 
Psalter in 1548, but this one is supposed to be unique. 

4. Bishop Bonner’s “ Profitable and Necessarye Doc- 
trynes”; printed by John Cawodde in 1555. 

This valuable collection was presented by Dr. Routh 
to the University in 1855. 

Ill. The Maltby Library, bequeathed by the late 
Bishop Maltby in 1856. The present Maltby Librarian 
is the Rev. F. J. Copeman, M.A. 

IV. The Winterbottom Library, bequeathed by the late 
Dr. Winterbottom in 1859. 

All these, with the exception of the Maltby, are under 
the charge of the University Librarian, the Rev. J. T. 
Fowler, M.A., F.S.A., and the Curators. 

DUNELMENSIS. 


F. B. asks if 7 one has yet copied the numerous 
entries relating to the Washington family (the baptismal 
name of Lawrence often occurring) in the parish registers 
of Dalton-in- Furness. 


Stock Excuaner Stanc.—The designation was for- 
merly “‘bares,” and not “bears” as distinguished from 
“bulls.” The term referred to those speculators who 
sold what they had not to deliver—who were, in fact, 
“bare” or naked of stock. The word has since been 
changed into a generally accepted term in contradis- 
tinction to “ bull” (Railway News). 





Potices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the nameand 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

T. L. T.—There is no doubt that, in the seventeenth 
century, what is called by spiritualists the spontaneous 
playing of musical instruments, particularly on Sunday 
evenings, when the spirits are addicted to the awakeni 
of harmony of a sacred character, was not unknown. It 
does not exclusively belong to these later days. 
Arabella Stuart, writing to “my very good uncle, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury,” in 1608, says:—“ But now from 
doctrine to miracles. I assure you within these few 
days I saw a pair of virginals make good music without 
help of any hand, but of one that did nothing but warm, 
not move, a glass, some five or six foot (sic) from them. 
And if I thought that great folk invisibly and far off 
work in matters to tune them as they please, I pray your 
Lordship to forgive me, and I hope God will.” The Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts 
gives another spiritual manifestation of what is now 
called levitation. A woman in Duke Street, Covent 
Garden, might be seen rising, with the chair in which 
she was seated, to a considerable height, and a company 
of sceptical theologists were foiled in attempts to make 
out how it was effected. Fifty years ago, a venerable 
Hindu was exhibited in a room in Bond Street, seated on 
nothing, a few feet from the ground ; but at the present 
time Mr. Maskelyne, at the Egyptian Hall, floats in the 
air without affecting to be spiritualistic, but very much 
the contrary. 

E. A. L.—As if spelt with an a. 

G. J. A.—“ Fire of London” next week. 

Lakisu.—See present number of Quarterly Review. 

JoserH Fisner.—Next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








NEW VOLUME BY MR. FERGUSSON. 
Now ready, with 490 Illustrations, medium 8vo. 42s. 


HISTORY of INDIAN and EASTERN 
we ARCHITECTURE. By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. Form- 
ing the Third Volume of the New Edition of the “ History of Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern Architecture.” 

“ In the last edition of this work the Indian Gagtere extended only 
to about 300 pages, with 200 illustrations, aad though most of the 
woodcute re-appear in the present volume, more than half the cxtgtasl 
text has been cancelled, and consequently at least 600 

resent work are original matter, and 200 illustrations—and these by 
‘ar the most important—have m add These, with the new 
chronological and topographical details, present the subject to the 
English reader in & more compact and complete form than “4 
attempted in any work on Indian architecture hitherto published. 

Extract f Preface. 


*,* Owing to the Additional Matter and Illustrations, the Price of 
this Volame is TWO GUINEAS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


~~ Crown Syo, cloth, 6s. ; half bound, 7 
us DICTIONARY of SCIENCE and_TECH- 
NICAL TERMS unused in Philosophy, Literature, mae | 
Commerce, Arts, and Trades. B wv BUCHANAN. New 
Revised Edition, with Supplement, by JAMES A. SMITH. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG & CO. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, price 1s. 


ABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 
SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker) to be used with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. V. BOHLEN. 
London: F. NORGATE, 17, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.0. 
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